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BOXING-DAY AT ALLY’S. 


“ At an early hour on Boxing-Day, Poor Papa, with his usual Yule-Tidish and Wassail-Bowlish nanimity, distributed to the tradesmen of our 
neighbourhood what is known as ‘The Sloper Bounty” As you all probably know, this Bounty takes a different form each Christmas, Last year, for 
instance, the festive whelk was generously circulated ; this year the succulent sausage was given away with reckless irresponsibility to all who liked 
to come to Mildew Court.”’—Toortsie. 
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“THE STOMACH GOVERNS THE WORLD.” 


—General Gordon. 


PARTE ERRORS.—‘‘Our past becomes the mightiest Teacher to our | 
DEUTURE. lool back over the Tombs of DEPARTED ERRORS, we 


| behold by the side of each the face of a WARNING ANGEL.” —Lord Lytton. | 


FUTURE; lookin 


AFTER a DAYS PLEASURE use 


— ENOS “FRUIT SALT” 


__ ENO'S “VEGETABLE MOTO.” 


“ MEN LAUGH AND RIOT TILL THE FEAST IS O'ER, ; rs 
THEN COMES THE RECKONING, AND THEY LAUGH NO MORE. 


‘* Moderation is the Silken String running through the Pearl 
Chain of all Virtues.” —Biskop Hall. 


“HE COMETH IN SUCH A QUESTIONABLE SHAPE.”—Shakespeare, 


DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE. | 


! Late hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, too rich food, alcoholic 
drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood poisons, feverish cold, biliousness, sick headache, 
skin eruptions, pimples on the face, want of appetite, sourness of the stomach, &c., use 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT,” 


(And ENO’S “ VEGETABLE MOTO,” as occasion may require.) | 


They are everything you could wish as a simple and natural health-giving agent. You 
cannot overstate their great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 


HOW TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS. 


The present system of living—partaking of too rich foods, as pastry, saccharine, and fatty substances, 
alcoholic drinks, and an isufficient amount of exercise —frequently deranges the liver. I would advise all 
} bilious people, unless they are careful to keep the liver acting freely, to exercise great care in the use of 
alcoholic drinks, avoid sugar, and always dilute largely with water. Experience shows that porter, mild 
\ ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champague, liqueurs, and brandies, are all = apt to disagree ; while 
light white wines, and gin and whisky lereely diluted with soda water, will be found the least objectionable. 
ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” and ENO'S “ VEGETABLE MOTO” are peculiarly adapted for any constitu- 
tional weakness of the liver ; they possess the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, 
and place the invalid on the right track to health. A world of woes is avoided by those who keep and Use 
ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” and ENU'S “VEGETABLE MOTO;” therefore, no family should ever be 
without them. 


“FRUIT SALT” versis BRANDY. 


“There were a few attacks of mild dysentery, brought mainly on by ill-considered devotion to Drandy, | 


or biliousness produced by the same cause. For the latter we used to swear by ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 
which is simply invaluable."—See “Coral Lands,” Vol. I. 


HZeadache, Disordered ace apg a rye nge oy 
OR A COUTY RHEUMATIC CONDITION OF THE BLOOD, PRODUCING LIVER DISTURBANCE, LIVER INDICESTI BILIARY 
AND PERSISTING INDICESTION, USE 
ENO'S “VEGETABLE MOTO." 
A short trial will prove ENO'S “ VEGETABLE MOTO" to be of the highest excellence as a natural, 
simple, and painless Tonic Aperient, and in every way as simple as sound Ripe Fruit; should be kept 
‘a for any emergency in headache and disordered stomach, &c., &c. 


WANT OF SLEEP, SORROW, ANXIOUS CARE. 


Few know the great value of half-a-dozen native oysters (or more, well chewed), with fresh lemon juice | 


| 10/6 


and a very small quantity of cayenne pepper, once, twice, or thrice a day ; also, when necessary, take one of 
ENO'S “ VEGETABLE MOTOS.” Both ¢ rysters and “ VEGETABLE MUTOS "are of the very highest excel- 
lence in restoring any functional derangement of the liver or digestive organs ; they create a natural and 
healthy force by natural means. In advanced life they are beyom't praise. 
WEST INDIES. 

“To Mr. J. C. Exo, London. —Please send me a fur:her supply of your ‘ VEGETABLE MOTO’ to the 
value of the P. O. Order enclosed (eight shillings). The first small parcel received came up fully to what is 
written of them.—St. Kitts, West Indies, 11th Uct., 1887.” 


PRONE IAA ARARAR A 
OAUTION.— Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked “ENO'S.” 
imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. 


Se, 
Prevent Disei an 
PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, POMEROY STREET, NEW CROSS ROAD, LONDON, S.E., 
By J. C. ENO'S PATENT, : 
sat 


Without it, you have been 
Directions in Sixteen Languages How tu 


ALLY SLOPER’S CHRISPMAS HOLIDAYS. 


DR. ROOKE’S 


O 
UNIVERSAL MEDICINES 


A BOON TO RICH AND POOR ALIKE! 
NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT THEM. 


FIFTY YEARS OF UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS, 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
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It contains 172 pages, and bas a circulation 
of over five millions, Every household should possess 
a@copy. It is @ priceless gift to all. Gratis of all Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, or POST-FREE from 


DR. ROOKE’S UNIVERSAL MEDICINES 


Can be obtained from all Chemists, Patent Medicine Vendors, and Stores, throughout the World, 
or direct from 
DR. ROOKE, 


SCARBOROUGH, ENGLAND. 


Perfect Timekeepers—Guaranteed for Two Years. 
The Watchmaker (London): 
“Guaranteed to tive & maximum of 
es timekeeping at a minimum 
Manchester Bxaminer: 
| “A splendid timekeeper.” 


Manchester Courter: 
“They are admirable timekeepers.” 


| Glasgow Herald: 
| “A good timekeeper. ’ 
Glasgow Citizen: 

“ A good timekeeper.” 
Weekly Times (London): 
| “The famous Waterbury—a favourite all 

over the world for accuracy and good 
' appearance.” 
| Birmingham Post: 
“Keeps accurate time, and is a good- 
looking and handy watch.” 

Bdinburgh Express: 

“It keeps time wonderfully.” 

Freeman's Journal (Dublin): 

a Poa cele toall. Altogether a capital 
article.” 


TWewcastie Chronicle: 
“ A real timekeeper.” 
Dublin Bvening Telegraph: 
“Extremely good timekeepers. 
Belfast Wews Letter: 
| “An excellent timekeeper.” 
Belfast Northern Whig: 
| “Excellent and reliable tim: per.” 
|; Deeds Merc 3 
“Keep excellent time." 
Sheffield Telegraph: 
* Never has a better article been produced 
for the money.” 
Bristol Times and Mirror: 
“ Handsome in ap; ce, and a mar- 
vel of horologi mechanism.” 
Bristol Observer: 
“A surprisingly good watch.” 
MWorthern Bvening Express: 


“A marvel of cheapness, and a good 
timekeeper.” 


The New Short-Wind 


Keyless, Reliable, 
WATERBURY. 


Durable, Accurate. 
RUNS 28 HOURS WITH ONE WINDING. 


15/- 


Embodies all the qualities which have made the 
WATERBURY famous throughout the world as a 


REGULATES TO A MINUTE A MONTH. 
| RARELY GETS OUT OF ORDER. 
; REPAIRS NEVER EXCEED 2.6, 


timekeeper, and possesses in addition the fol- 
lowing advantages ; 
1.—It winds in a dozen turns of the crown. 
2.—The Hands set from the outside. 


INSURANCE will be paid to the Next-of-kin of any person killed ina Railwa: 
Accident, while wi a WATERBURY. in Great Bri or Ireland during 1887 an! 
£ 1 0] 0 1888, Railway Bavausn atooetn 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. At the Depots of the Company, and at W. H. SMITH & SONS’ Bookstalls. 
Head Office: 1°77 EXOL. BORN VIADUCT. 
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Christmas, 1887.] 


Allly Sloper on Wetobe as x Welusion. 


"Twas the springtime of his youth, and she lived next door. Her 
name was Maria. She was A. SLopen’s first love as far as he can re- 
member, and he broke 
out into poetry and 
said— 

“Oh, Maria, 

My heart's afire.” 


It wasn't much of 
poetry, perhaps, looked 
at from a high, critical 
standpoint, but there 
was jou in it, and 
A. SLopgr borrowed 
twopence out of his 
cousin Evelina’s money- 
box, and went forth 
into the highways and 
byways to see what he 
could get a lace-edged 
iece of paper and a 
ancy envelope for. But 
on his road what should 
' he come across but a 
sweetmeat shop, where 
they sold hardbake and 
other delicacies. After 
all, what's the sense of 

Xmas Cards? They ain't 

as 1 as hardbake. 

Most likely even Maria 

herself would have pre- 
ferred the hardbake if 
she had had the chance. 

'Twas still A. SLOPER’s youth, and she (only this was another one) 

ived in the next street, and her family had a brass knocker, and she was 
proud and haughty. But A. SLoper thought her an angel, and wrote 
and told her so, only he spelt it with a “gle,” and that offended her, 
and she seid, “I hate boys!” and complained to her big brother. 
And he said he would thrash A. SLOPER, and A. SLOPER s:nt word he 
would like to see him do it. And for weeks and weeks he and A, 
SLOPER were dodging about, and if they had only met there is no knowing 
what might have happened. . 

It was in his manhood’s prime, and he met her (only this was another 
one) in -ociety. Her name was Aurora, and she wore the most elegant 
crinoline of any amidst that cfowded assembly. Respectfully A. 
SLOPER hovered around and heaved the sigh, and presently she said to 
her papa, ‘I wish pes speak to that horrid old man _a-breathing into 
the nape of my neck.” Her papa thereupon did spexk to A. SLOPER, 
and his words were. “Out you go!” and out A. SLOPER went slanting- 
dicular, 

’Twas in the mellow autumn time of the Littérateur’s checkered career, 
and she (only once again this was another one) walked upon the pier at 

trighton, and the sun shone brightly, and the sea sparkled, and A. 
SLOPER murmured. ‘ Miss Robinson,” he said, ‘‘I am no longer a 
boy.” ‘ No,” she said, ‘ you don’t look it.” “Tama plain man,” he 
said. ‘You are,” she answered. ‘I have not the gift of eloquence,” 
he said. ‘You talk quite enough,” she replied. ‘* Miss Robinson,”’ 
he continued, after 
a moment's pause, 
and in a_ voice 
which was broken 
with emotion, “I 
would —conciliate 
you. I would make 
you love me I 
would send you a 
Christmas _— Gift. 
Have you any pre- 
ference as to Cards? 
Which sort do you 
like best?”’ “Oh, 
thanks,” she said, 
“T'm out of almost 
everything. I've 
no gloves an no 
boots fit to wear, 
and my sealskin 
jacket’s worn out, 
and I'm sick of 
these earrings, and 
A bonnet’s dread- 
fully shabby, and 
this stupid coach- 
man’s ooat is old- 
fashioned, an | all 
my dresses are 
threadbare and my 
petticoats are no- 
thing but rags, and 
I can't darn my 
stockings any 
more ; but as you ask me, I think I should prefer two tons of coal.” 

With a dejected demeanour the Eminent sought the railway station, 
and returned to the metropolis. Ashe thinks things over his heart is 
sad. Whose shout comes next ? 

SS ed 


t's x General MAbing in Gerbice. 


Ir, when you engage, they ask you your age, 
ag “Twenty,” if Still raise your wage ; 
t's a general thing in service ! 
If, when = sup, you should get up 
And knock down either dish or cup— 
It’s a general thing in service ! 
If, when you “ wait,” your masters state 
They lose each day a Piece of plate — 
It's a general thing in service ! 
And if you're merry, it's handy, very, 
To help yourself to a botile of sherry : 
It’s a general thing in service! 
To all relations, whate’er their stations, 
Be sure and give them rousing rations— 
It’s a general thing in service ! 
If e’er your chest requires a vest, 
Go to the wardrobe, choose the best : 
It’s a general thing in service ! 
With travel curst, go “on the burst,” 
And by third class—but charge for jirst / 
It's a general thing in service ! 
Each eye keep sly when passing by 
A keyhole, nor pause to tell a lie— 
It's a general thing in service ! 
Be sure you eat best of the meat — 
It is but right you should have a treat : 
It’s a general thing in service ! 
And when in Court, give answers short, 
With Samuel Wellerish retort— 
It’s a general thing in service ' 


FA. @ruestion of Flge. 


_. AH, there's nothing like the olden times, after all. They did enjoy 
life in those days,” said Mr. Sharpshins, after relating an account of a 
Christmas journey by coach and four. “1 say, pa,” blurted out young 
Sharpshins, ‘*the world is older now than it was a hundred years ago, 
isn't it?” ** Of course it is.” ‘* Well, surely then,” said young Sharp- 
shins, “ those ought to be called the younger days, ought they not?” 

(fr. Sharpshins pronounces it bedtime. 


Every Thursday.—One Penny.— Post free, 14d. 


Ally Sloper’s Half-Holiday. 


Eight Large Pages Crammed full of Pictures and Reading. 


Tae LarGest CiRcULaTION OF ANY ILLUSTRATED PareR PUBLISHED 
tn Great Briratry, 


MONEY PRIZES!! GRATIS PLATES!! 
TWENTY SILVER WATCHES GIVEN AWAY WEEKLY! 


Two Handsome Presents Given eekly ! 
Your Life Insured for £150, Free! io, ‘Weekiy 
Your Character Told for Nothing! 

A Matrimonial Agency Open to All! 


THE SLOPER AWARD OF MERIT 


Is conferred on those deserving the Distinction, 


THE SLOPER MEDAL FOR VALOUR 
Is presented in all cases of Individual Bravery. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY 
Forwarded to any part of the United Ningdm, Continent, Canada, 
and United States of Americ, post-free. 
3 months, 1s. 8d.; 6 months, 3s. 38d.; 12 months, 6s. 6d. 
P.0.0.8, payable to GILBERT Datziet, 
“Tue SLOPERIEs,” 99 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, Loxpow, E.C. 


Febe “ Festive” Senson. 


WitH VaRiATIONs. 
From a Rich UNCLE TO A Poor Nepnew. 
December 28rd, 1887. 

My Dear Nepuew Joun,—I beg to thank you for your extremely 
kind letter of yesterday's date. It is, indeed, only what I should have 
expected from my dear nephew to think, ‘' at this genial season of the 
year” (as you so poetically describe the particularly beastly weather 
we are now afflicted with), of your “‘ dear old eoipaye, and to wish 
him, a: you so kindly do, * merry Christmas, and mauy more of them.” 

With regard to this last very considerate wish of yours, my dear ne- 
con John, I am thankful to say that by carefully avoiding all the 

orribly unwholesome accompaniments of ‘‘the festive season” (as 

some fools call the most depressing period of the whole twelvemonth), 
and confining myself to my bedroom, my gruel, and pleuty of warm 
flannel underclothing, I trust to be able to last out several more Christ- 
inases, much as I regret to so disappoint the very reasonable (considering 
my age) anticipations of my dear nephews and nieces, 

With all the compliments of the season, I beg to subscribe myself, my 
dear nephew John, Your affectionate uncle, 

To J. ScaTTERCASH, Esq. TIMOTHY SCREWE. 

P.S.—I do so much regret that, owing to the depression in the 
tallow trade, I am quite unable to enclose you this eed my usual little 
Christinas cheque, the great desirability of which you so delicately 
remind me of. 


From A TRADESMAN TO A CUSTOMER. 
December 23rd, 1887. 
MapaM,—Yours to hand, enclosing esteemed order for the Christmas 
week, viz. -—Two bottles of our fine fruity port, two ditto dry sherry, 
one ditto fine Jamaica rum, one ditto old cognac, the entire ingredients 
for a good-sized Christmas pudding, a complete dessert for twelve per- 
sons, and the best remaining of our “‘ special prize Christmas turkeys.” 
In reply, I beg to take this ie dni (per bearer) of enclosing my 
(too) long-standing accounts, and regret to have to inform you that, 
until £20 is paid off the same, not a single article ges out of my shop 
into your house.—I remain, madam, with the Compliments of the 
Season, your most obedient servant, JoHN RosInson. 
To Mrs. CHARLES QUIVERFUL, Turtledove Villa. 
From a SCHOOLMASTER TO HIS PUPIL’s PARENT. 
BincHincTon House, Mecember 23rd, 1887. 
My Dear Sir,—In accordance with my usual custom, I have much 
pleasure in forwarding my report for the half, ending this day, upon 
your two sons, Ferdinand James, and Algernon Heury, together with 
af account for board and instruction, etcetera, etcetera, for the same. 
ith reference to the latter, you will observe that the item for break- 
ages is considerably in excess of last half's, whilst that for renewin 
lost and torn school-books is slightly above the average. With rega' 
to your two sons, it is my painful duty to inform you that they exhibit 
no signs whatever of any improvement ; two more incorrigibly dull lads 
I have never had the misfortune to instruct.—I am, my dear sir, with 
all the compliments of the festive season, yours very faithfully, 
; Erasmus WAPPERTON, M.A. 
To CHARLES QUIVERFUL, Esq., Turtledove Villa. 


From One British WoRKING Maw TO ANOTHER. 
Christmas Afternoon, Out in the Cold—Somewhere. 

* #* ® * Wot's that you sez, Bill—“ A Merry Christmas and a 
Nappy Noo 'Ear”? Get ‘long with yer larks! Bloomin’ ‘ Merry,” 
ain't it, cuttin’ a pore cove off his work and w; from Saturday till 
Tuesda, ? Like to be ‘appy, ain't it, with no victuals for the missus 
and the kids, and no oa in the cupboard? * * * * What say? 
It's warmer inside the pub. ? Right you are. Come on, an’ I'll blue 
my last tanner! * * * * 


— 
Gl bristmas Greeting. 


CuHEER-HO! who's for the pudding ? 

There's something this Christmas to every one’s taste, 
See ! what can be nicer? ‘tis rich for the miser, 

And sweet for the girl with an arm round her waist. 


Cheer-ho! who's for the pudding? 

With comfort like this one may well laugh at fate ; 
There's warmth for the weary, there’s spice for the dreary, 

There's spirit for all who will send up a plate. 
Cheer-ho! who's for the pudding ? 

Though some have been served there is patty left still ; 
There's sauce for the merry, for all the red berry, 

And (best of all gifts) there is Peace and Goodwill. 


Purchasers of 


Ally Sloper’s Christmas Holidays, 
by filling in the label printed below, stand a chance of getting 


A CHRISTMAS BOX OF £28. 


The money, in five £5 notes, will be forwarded to the successful 
candidate in 
A HANDSOME SLOPER CASEBSBT, 
BY A WEST-END MAKER. 


ALLY SLOPER’'S CHRISTMAS BO 


Reason why YOU apply .......ceccoccceessssomeceenscorsenscsesssninseeteunnssseesessssesiininn at 


Cut out Label and enclose it in envelope ~ Addressed, — 
“SLOPER'S CHRISTMAS BOX,” 
“THE SLOPERIES,” 
99 Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
*,* The List will close December 31st, 1887. 
THE NaME OF THE SUCCESSFUL COMPETITOR WILL BE PUBLISHED IN 
“ALLY SLOPER’s HaLF-HOLIDAY”’ EARLY IN JANUARY, 1888. 


ALLY SLOPER'S CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. : 


QR» Golumbine. 


CHRISTMAS comes but once a year, 

But when it comes it brings good cheer ; 

Also people not a few 

Very wonderful to view 

Such as this young lady 
fair — 

Her hair's a waste, het 
waist’s a hair —- 

Bright her eyes and round 
her arms, 

And lower limbs, Diviae 
her charms ! 

She is called a Columbine, 

And, what's more, she’s 
“fadye mine.” 

When abroad she dares to 
stir, 

I keep company with her ; 

And, to prove we can agree, 
She keeps company with 


me. 

We'll get married when 
we've got 

Coin enough to boil the 


pot. 
On her wedding day, so 


Tare, 
She this very dress shall 
wear ; 
She shall carry in her hand, 
Pretty pet, this very wand, 
She shall have upon her 


head 

This cocked hat when we 
are wed, 

Every man who looks will 
covet 


My Belinda, my belovéd ! 


She is one of the erratics, 
Heaven protect her from rheumatics. 
———— 4+ ¢ —__— 


@n & bristmastide. 


By a Youncssr Boy, 
Crismass is generally suposed to be a very joly seeson of the yeer. 


There are menny good pointse abowte Crismass. The eting is ime- 
shurably superior to what it is at enny other seeson of the yeer, and the 
giftes wich are handid to the yung, by those wose duty and goy it ote 
to be to make them hapy, are akseptible, wen they do not take the Form 
of moril wey bookse. But the Day itself is 1 dreery wun, xept foa the 
xitement of the Tabel, with holy leeves stickeing into the backse of little 
boyse neckse, in the Pewse were they cit, indevvering not to let the 
Cermon take awai their appetitse for diner, and stray takse digeing into 
the nees of their trowsis during the prairs, and an ante, from whome yu 
hav a rite to xpekt sumthing in the nature of a remembranse later on, 
luking at yu revengfully from under the shaddow of a Trukulent Bonit, 
and daring yu with her i to do so much as rigle wunse. 

Then, abowte Crismass time, we are subjekted to anuther anoyanse 
—i mean the Watse. Alle the little boyse that hav cheked yu for miles 
round, are privilegged to kum and sing Himse on yure dorstepses. Them 
and their Himse, indede ! 

i will tell yu sumthing that hapenede a fu nitse ago. Gorge parker 
and me was upstairse in the Bedrume over the Front doore. We had 
had Tea. Mi sister (the eldist wun) had bene trying xperryment: 
wich are forbidden to littel boyse, With a pakit of Juddsone’s dise and 
a Tubb of Hot Water. But she was now dounstairse in the parlor with 
a yung femail frend who had skipt in to Clack. And Gorge and me 
heard the Watse kumming up the strete. We luked at the Tubb of 
liquid dise ; then without wun word we opened the window and histed 
the Tubb of Di onto the cill, and gott dy for the Fray. 

The first shreke we startid. ogoy! It was the Church Quire, and 
there was the leen yung Qurit, who is in luv with my sister (the eldist 
wun) wen we peped out, singeing awai as If he wold burst hise 
buttonse off. . 

Presently a window opnse dounstairse. The voyse of my sister (the 
eldist aaah as herd to mermer fourth, ‘“ How luvley ! es it Not 
Make You loung to join the Quire Abuv?” 

Sumwun riplide in the afermativ. Gorge nuged me panefully in 
the ribse. 

Just as the Qurit opened his Mouth for a Hi Note, Gorge let go The 
Tubb. There was a tremendus splash, a shreek from mi sister (the 
eldist wun), and muffide monse from beeneeth shoed that the fatle 
implement had lade the Qurit lo. 

e was conviied home % the Quire. 

People found falt with Gorge and me, but we did not kare. The 
longlegd Qurit with the holow voyse will not preech on CrisMass Day, 

Reeder, askist thou why ? 

Bekause he is dide brite bloo! 

I luv old Crismass, with its harty laffs and its harmliss frollicks, 

———_++ -—_—— 


Wrecember Wints for W7 oung “NNT ives. 


InpvucE lethargic husbands to soak their fat chapped hands in pick- 
ling vinegar, charged with cayenne ; it will make them lively. Poison 
objectionable husbands with home-made peppermint drops. When 
jovial husbands are struck down with the geeen-pip on Boxing Day, 
say, ‘It serves you right—I told you so.” This wil give you a virtu- 
ously superior position in the eyes of the sufferers. Rub babies’ 
chilblains with lard, and roast them before a slow fire. Treat your 
hare to a wash of port, and a pomatum of red currant jelly. Should 
1 husbands prove fractious at having to sit up till midnight on the 
h, wring their old ears in and out. Insist on husbands opening 
oysters for you, no matter how shaky their hands are. If they object, 
say they must be cold, and send them to shovel snow off roofs in order to 
restore circulation. Jo this especially if their lives happen to be insured, 


FA. @|bristmas Gfarol. 


Sine ho! the merry Christmas time, 

When Jack Frost prints his sparkling rime 
In silver on the window pane, 

And joy-bells ring a cheery chime 
To welcome Christmas back again. 


The Tradesman now, like Robin, will 

Come tapping with his little Dill, 
Till day's made hideous by knocks, 

And every Jack will want his gill, 
And every Cox his Christmas box. 


Now beaux their 
deliver, 
And put the maids all in a quiver ; 
as though the shots from Cupid’, 


amorous — shafts 


iw 
May score a Miss, the wounds they 
give her 
Each Miss'll heal with Mistletoe ! 
Like cabby, with our Christmas fcre, 


Of taking too much let's beware ! 
But when the chimes and waits we 


hear, 
We'll join the “‘ Holloa!” in the air 
With a bounteous Christmas cheer. 
Ah! after posting comes the pill, 
And draught next morning when you're ill— 
A stir-up for your nightmare ride— 
Such draughts the doctor's sails shall fill, 
When his Bark swims on Christmas-tide ! 


ALLY SLOPER’S CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS, (Christmas, 1887, 


a er 


—— 


AT A CHRISTMAS PARTY. 


“TURN ON, OLD TIME” 


if Indiznation of the old man on being told he lingers too 
long in the lap of winter. 


Angelina. Now, Professor, don't say you have acold. Sing this 


COLO WEATHER COSTUME. with one: CUPID’S SEASON. 


specially designed, and dedicated Hee looy. Mein Gott, ma tear, I can't dat! “All very Look out, girls! Keep a tight hold of your hearts. 
Rage eg-o tex: nee for the Vine ry Tateee or anythving like dat I pig Ses but ven it | The Festive Season is one of the favourite times of 
Christmas season. comes to “Gipsy Countesses "—bah ! this young man, so beware! [ees 
McNAB “FIRST-FOOTING” ON NEW YEAR’S MORNING. 
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HOPE LIVES ETERNAL, &c. 
Kiderly Spinster. I can’t understand, my dear, why that 
rnde young fellow will insist on following us. I'm sure I've 
given him no encouragement. 
‘ ene earn Spri 
vaults 
Ch 
to get 
Sa TSS eS o> 


e, ye ekirling couper,’ ted the Elder, from the drift, as 


1, Just on the stroke o' twelve. Then to “‘first-foot” his deary 2 “I'll Johnnie Coup’ y 
. Piper Tamsin whirled past towards Janct’r, 


N.B.—Awful cauld.) 
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| | BUTTER-SCOTCH. 

| McQuilter, with the fiery untamed Sassenach steed 
benheath his feet, declaims the popular horse superstition : 
—“Ifa person suffering from whooping couch asks advice 
of a man riding on a piebald horse, the malady will be 

| cured by doing what the man tells him to do.” No takers, 

“On, Stanley, on!” 


: usvtbris tones PS tae ont: but Tak ithe magnet that attracted them __ehlnotfu Sutin the Hier, an he 
cNab, mes that drown e storm; ‘but I’ 4. Thi e' t at em rhinoserus, ’' cha‘ elder, 
( him pipe when he comes oot.” . challenged the piper to mortul combat. 
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i A PRETTY LOVE SCENE ON CHRISTMAS EVE. | 6." You or me will hev to dee, Tam- 7."*Deed,” said Farmer McSmiler.they're 8. “ Tak’ your choice, Janet. lass; the Elder or the piper.” “ ‘What are 
| Rather mean, thouzh, wasn't it, to take advantage of Nellie sin,” sighed the Elder “First tak’ hotin the hoose,and finder o'feightin' thanI they? ‘said Janet. ‘Tak’ ‘em awa’ and bury em, Feyther. 
when she had come to help to decorate the church? But | that tae yer heart, my laddie.” am to wuffieabout in asnaw-drift like that.” 
she liked it, 80 who could object ? P.S.—And now you know why McNab is a confirmed bachelor. Then 
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EVERY MAN FOR HIMSELF.—A Sotttoguy. Time: Boxine-Day. , 
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arts, A CHRISTMAS PROPODAL. _ 
1e8 of |  Fitznoodle. Haw—Miss—haw-—Kissemall, will you—haw—join your hand 


L en | “Wie*kiscmalt tiettating). Hav—really, I coalén't—haw—Mr, Fits 
= ae Fi Se aera iss Kissemall (imitating). Haw—really, I couldn't—haw—Mr. Re 
Individual in distress I say, lend us a hand. noodle. Iam already—haw—engaged. But h id is in—haw— 
Hunting-Man (thrown out) sotto voce. Ugh! ! I've got to pick up the hounds, without looking after the puppies. : : | want Of a—huw—husbe nd, and if joeew eee Fitanoodle bolts, — 
Z YE ANCIENT LOVE STORY.—In Six Fyrtes. 
8 ins. Cheese it, old ‘un; if you're the keeper of these 
pantie fet me pass. I always lock myself in a vault @ 


hristmas to keep away from the booze, 
to get the D.T's if I dont! _ 


1. The snow fell thick, blinding, and fast, finding 2. Sir Chumpauch Chuffeigh was a proud man; — 3. “Sir Chumpaugh,” replied she, “hitherto I 


its way into the eyes, nose, mouth, and neck of roud men have their little weaknesses—his was, have not dared even to admire you at a distance, 
| old Enoch, the village postman, as, on Christmas e loved his beautiful parlour-maid, Madeline. Atthat but providing my true love, Peter, of the Guards, 
| Eve, he wended his way to Chuffeigh Towers,the moment she entered with the letters. “ Madeline,"said © who went to the wars with the Duke of W. - 
| 


ancestral home of the Chuffeighs since the time the baronet, “excuse the abruptness of the proposal, _ton, is dead, I, Sir Chumpaugh, am yours.” i 
invader. but will you consent to be Lady Chuffeigh?” having respectfully c she re 


of the Norman 


4. When alone, Sir Chumpaugh began peru- 5. In those days, before School Boards, few domestics 6. “Is it for this,” he cried, a welling 
sing the letters. Ah! what is this? One for could read; Madeline was one of these. It was Christ- in his brave eyes, “I started post-haste to once 
Madeline! Wouldn't it be unprincipled to mas morning, and Sir Chumpaugh had already taken agin clasp in my arms my own little sweetheart? 
open it? He did. Itran: “Deer Madlin,—I _ several opportunities of chastely saluting his ‘affianced Oh! But,” he added, “if the proud Sir Chumpaugh 
ham ‘ome . If youluv mestil,riteandsay _—_ bride ‘neath the branches of the fs ebagiroe mistletoe. It Chuffeigh thinks I am to be bought over by base 
so; if you don’t, I shal no you luv a nother. was on one of these occasions yy turned round and iucre, ie right!" And Madeline became Lady 
—PETER.” He reduced the letter to ashes. saw—Pcter, the Guardsman. Chuffeigh, and they all lived happy ever after. 


YE GAME OF BLIND-MAN'S-BUFF. 


Ji] Nothink cheaper nor sixpence in Christmas cards? | 
Shan't hev one then. so there! No cals wnth it. | 


“HURROO! RIGHT DOWN HIS NECK!” 


i 
ld M in background). Noat a bit o’ use o’ any ‘un else playin’, lass; she’s as much arter him <i / 
A LULLABY. A vindtald bpd is in her ordinary state. Best thing we can ros te chuck it, and leave they two Some friends whuin we may expect to be very intimaw { 
The next morning the ground was covered with old boots, etc. to theirselves. with at this season of the year, 


@n the Female Gfireus Rider. 


Tug Fema Sinks Riper is, as a roole, a objeckt of ex’eeding buty. 

Her pettycotse are of a modist shortniss, Her neck and armse are 
wite as the uudriven sno. Her cheeks are of a rosy hu. Her i lashes 
are of ickstrordinary lucksuriance. And her leggs are of a lovely pink, 
and crorst above the annkle with illestick bands, wich serve to porent 
her shose (wich she wears eesy) from kuming off in the middle of the ring. 

A tuurmur of poppular yoy aud admaration gretes the apecranse of 
the FEMAIL SiIRKUs Riper. The hartse of little boyse especially, nock 
agaiust the frouts of their weskoats with surprising violeuts wen she is 
diskried bounding over the redd cloth barrier, grasefully assisted by the 
staitely gentleman ina blew cote and brite buttonse who carries the wip. 
Sumtimse she dashes into the a rina on a bear-bakked stede, whose nose 
is so tightly strapped against his chest, that he thros his nees over his 
hed every time he essais the poatry of moshun. 

I was in luv wunse. It was with a Femait Srrkus Riper. She was 
the most splenndid girl immagginabel. In a moment of inthoosyasm, I 
inskribed the mistik karakters, 


“jij LuV yU!” 


in blak led pensil on the fair ikspanse of a peppermint losinge, and 
herled it towards the goddiss of my yung affeckshuns. She took no 
notiss. ereeently the clowne found it, and et it upp. i hope it diss- 
agrede with him 

I kno anuther boy, his name is Gorge Parker. Gorge Parker wunse 
rann awai and goyned a travalling sirkus. His bereeved fammally put 
the paleese upun his trak, but without a veil. At the en of a week, 
however, he riturned of his own akord. Then they wast him, and 
shaved his head. And wen he was clene ennuff to fele it, they gave him 
a threshing. ; 

Gorge knue sevvyral Fema. Sirkus Ripers when he was in the pro- 
feshun. He sais that they are not as atracktive wen secn close to, as wen 
vewed from a grate way off. He sais that their be fee are horse, their 
frokse put on with an eesy dissregard of hookse and ise, which is con- 
dusive to comfort, but prejudishul to elliganse ; that they are, as a roole, 
adikted to the consumshun of ardint likkwids; and that the luvly bloom 
of helth upun their cheekse is not permanent, and can be rimoved with 
atowil aud greese. If enny wun but Gorge had told me this, i shold 
have said it was lise. 

Akording to the saim authority, the Femam Srrkus Riper is in the 
habbit of applyinge a Hors wip to the Partner of her joyse wen he has 


dun ennything to veckse Her. i Do not Think I shal marry a FEMaIL 
Sirkus Riper wen i attane mi magority, 
—_—————— 


‘ESspgones. 


WHERE are the Christmas days of Peel 
The peacock pie, the head of — 
All bygones ! 
No yule log sparkles in our grates, 
No harper harps without our gates ; 
And jovial jesters, wassail, waits 
Are bygones ! 


Where are the joys of other days? 
The childhood's ¢ , the manhood’s craze f— 
All bygones ! 
The love that should for ever last ? 
The fortune made—and spent--too fast !— 
These, too, are numbered in the past 
As bygones ! 


Yet you and I may be content, 
And know ‘tis useless to lament 
These bygones, 

So lift not Retrospection's pall, 

Nor on the ghost of Mem'ry call— 

We live to-day. Let Va all 
bygones ! 

_—_————— 


Fhe Story of a Herohen Tent. 


I HAVE forgotten his name; and yet I loved him. Loved him with 
all the romantic ardour of a newly-awakened heart. 

He had an appointment in the City, and the loveliest moustache. 
When he kissed you with it you thought of all the poetry ever written 
by Browning, Swinburne, Dante, Gabriel Rosetti, and Rimmel. For he 
used the most beautifully-perfumed of pomatums, Then his dress! 
So gloomy ! so romantic! [really wish I could remember his name ! 

e had eyes that made you shiver deliciously whenever he fixed them 
on your own over the edge of his afternoon tea-cup. And when he 
smiled! Well, I can’t Eelleve you ever saw anything like it in your 
whole life. 

He wrote poetry, too. Perhaps that was why he was so melancholy, 
They say that poets are sad, as a general rule, I remember we used 
frequently to walk out (he liked rainy ay) in the direction of the 
cemetery. And he would speak so beautifully of the time when our 
wedded ashes would mingle together under the grassy sod, till one felt 
creepy all over ; or we would stroll bi the bank of the canal, and as we 
gazed into the sluggish waters he would seize my hand, and cry, ‘‘ Does 
it not look tempting, Oriana? Only think, beloved girl, one plunge 
would be the ending of all this anguish. Then, locked in each other's 
arms, should we not sweetly repose beneath yon glassy surface, silent 
for ever, and at rest?” 

And he would smite his brow, and say that Death was beckoning him 
towards the Bourne of the Illimitable. Then he would take out his 
watch and say that it was time for dinner, and lead me home again. It 
was a halcyon time that we spent together—but I cannot recall his name. 

Yet the day was to come when the memory of scenes like these was 
to add another drop of Angostura to the Wine of Life brimming in the 
Cup of Memory. My cousin Kate Carryon— hte remember Kate Carryon 
—came to spend Christmas beneath our roof. 


s . * * * + 

I was not suspicious or jealous, I solemnly declare; I simply watched 
them narrowly, and listened to their conversation whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurred of doing so, 

Then the blow fell ! 

We gave a Christmas party. He came to it, of course; but what a 
change in his attire? His garments, which once had fallen in Byzan- 
tine folds about a form of Grecian moulding, were now of distinctly 
commonplace cut. His hair, too, was parted on one side. 1 heard that 
girl congratulate him upon the change in his appearance. And le 
danced. He danced round dances, country dances—all—wildly and 
vigorously. He had the heartless audacity even to ask me to be his 
partner in the Highland schottische—that vulgar dance which we had 
so many times pronounced to be the essence of vulgar frivolity. I had 
just strength to utter a decisive refusal before my strength failed me, 
and I sank upon the sofa. He remarked that I didn't seem to be 
enjoying myself. And he left me, It was then that I began to doubt 
whether 1 had ever really loved Mr. —— I really cannot remember his 
name ! 

The evening sped as on wings of incandescent bath-brick. Charades 
were proposed. He joined in them Somebody—need I say who that 
somebody was!—got up a round game, with forfeits paid under the 
mistletoe. He played the game—he paid the forfeits—generally to 
that viper in a female guise—under the loathsome vegetable which a 
deplorable superstition had affixed to the bottom of the chandelier. 

At last —O heavens !—he volunteered to sing a comic song. 

She v lunteered to accompany him. The unhappy creature rumpled 
his hair, turned up the collar of his dress-coat, and casting a horrid leer 
around him, winked his eye—one of those s T had thought so ex- 
pressive—and began. Could one call it singing 

It was too much. The vessel bowed beneath the potter's rod. The 
shorn lamb showed its temper to the winds. Hysteria of the most 
inveterate description terminated the horrors of that evening. When 
I partially recovered, he was gone. They said I had scratched him 
severely, and torn several of the buttons off his coat during a paroxysm 
of insensibility. But I don't believe it for an instant. We have never 
met since that day. Time has healed the open wound inflicted ona 
too-credulous heart by Mr, —— You see, I have forgotten his name. 


atricals. 


RIVATE theatricals I sing, 
Considered now to be the 


thing 

With which, back drawing- 
room within, 

An evening 4 to begin. 

There are who in Iago take 
delight, 

There are who in Othello 
look like night, 

There are who Hamlet most 


affect, 

With Irving speech or 
Kean aspect. 

Then some choose Sheridan, 
Charles Surface, or his 
brother 

Acres, young Marlowe, Sir 
Lucius, or some other. 

Claude Melnotte, too, is 
quite a standing dish ; 

(Soon may it cease to be! 
we truly wish), 

‘Still waters run deep” isa 
proverb true, 

Theatrically Still Waters 
run long too, 

Plot and Passion 's put us inea passion, 
But Desmarets still is quite the fashion, eon 
Ruy Blas, Don Cesar, Charles the Twelfth, Sir Giles 
Are indifferently played in different styles, 
Used Up will never be used up until 
All amateurs you can contrive to kill. _ 
Then there's the ‘funny ” man, conceited body, 

Who thinks himself a Clarke or Toole ; 
Box and Cox, Paulton, and Poor Pillicoddy 

Are equal favourites with this school. 
There are who think burlesque the only thing, 
And at a breakdown love to have a fling. 
But, whatever is done, one thing is quite sure, 

No one will be pleased with his part ; 
Because on having the best in the piece, 

Each actor, of course sets his heart. 
And then the ladies, dear little pets ! 

Are the most annoying of all ; 
Of course the wrong part each one gets— 

That is always the way the things fall. 
“¢T don't like that,” and “I won't have this.” 
And ‘I cannot consent to that kiss,” 
And especially with Mr. Green, 

With Mtr. Brown allright ‘twould have been.) 

f there is a burlesque one won't skow her legs, 

Whilst another girl for the chance «daily begs, 
And then the dresses 
Cause endless messes, 
One is too eat, the other 


too old, 
That is too quiet, t’other 
too bold. 


At last 
All this is past. 
Past are rehearsals with 
all their troubles, 
Where nubody knows 


his 
Reig ip ee 


To learn their cues, 
Or give to the play their 
heart 


As the time draws ne: 
attention doubles. 
House in a fluster, 
Pa in a bluster, 
Confusion, disorder reign 
every where,— 


Making a stage, 


Maina ep 
Grumbling and growling 
asmuchas she dare, 
Lots of stage talk, 
Rouge and burnt 


cork, 
Doublets and tights, Quarrels and fights, 
Sometimes affrays, So pass the days. 
The time is come, ani of guests there's a troop, 
Ring up the play to commence. 
As the curtain risex the actors’ hearts droop, 
And excitement grows intense. 
The piece hangs a bit, For cues they forget— 
No matter, the friends give applause ; 
Whatever goes wrong In speech, dance, or song, 
There is always a saving clause, 
And mamma and pa at the end confess 
That the whole affair has been “ a success.” 
—— ees 


Arobby’s ew Suit, 


A TALE WHICH OvGRT TO BE ReaD BY SHABBY PEOPLE. 

PROPERLY, my name is Nobbs, but I’ve been called Nobby since that 
awful affair. That atiair was this :— 

I thought I really ought to buy some new clothes for Christmas, and I 
bought them ; and they caused a tremendous sensation at our office. 

1am nct a swell, you know. None of the Nobbses have done much 
that way—they haven't had time. 

But when I buy anything, I like to have it the right sort, and when 
I Ei out my money T have all the latest fakements. 

The worst of it is, [don't always run to the necessary outlay, so I 
get a trifle out of date now and then. 

But I went ina regular twister this autumn. Quito the choicest — 
rather @ la Vance, but toned down a Lit. Quite the right thing, though, 
mind you. No half-and-half business for me. 

Oh my! When I got home after office hours and tried those things 
on, just come in fresh from the tailor’s ! 

{was almost afraid at first, and ran and hid myself when the land- 
lady knocked ; and wasn't she knocked backwards when she saw me ! 

“ How do you like it, ma’am ?”’ said I. 

“‘T hardly know, sir,” she said; “you're rather like a bird in the 
back view.” 

I won't go so far as to say I didn't sleep a wink all night, but I was 
up much earlier than usual next day, and dressed myself elaborately. 

The first sign of pu lic feeling was at the cab-rank. A hansom 
driver sang out toa friend, ‘ Ain't we got em on, Bill? You haven't 
got such a thing as asparrow-tailed cut-away about youas I could make 
my little boy a jacket out ont” 

This was mere vulgar envy. I took no notice of the fellow. 

But the cabman’s chaif was nothing to that of the chaps at our office. 
They regularly raged with fury when they saw the rig-out I had got on 
board. I said nothing—merely smiled. [let them disparage as much 
as they chose ! I could afford it. 

* ° * 


* * e 
Tn the ering: just about Icaving-time, it came on to rain. 

How it rained ! 

1 had no money for a cab, If I took one on the bounce, the landlady 
might be out. 

All the ‘buses were full. 

I waited till it was dark under an archway. 

Then I turned up my collar. 

But my clothes were utterly ruined. 

I am shabby again now, but, I think, happier. 


(Christmas, 1887, 


QMary Fiba Green's Wisappointment. 


Mary Eva Green was a spinster of uncertain age. Full forty 
summers must have passed over her fair head, but amongst them they 
could not have calculated her exact years. For long she had devoted 
herself to hymns and psalms, but, as yet, no answering “him” had 
taken her to his psalms - I mean, his arms. Each Christmas she looked 
for the coming MAN, and though she had not yet gota string to her 
beau, she clung tenaciously to her rope —I would say, her hope. 

It was the morning of the 25th, and Mary Eva bounded joyously 
from her ore couch. She was an excellent match, and she lightel 
on her box, which had been carelessly left near the bed. This made 
her flare up. To pomatum her face and powder her nose was the work 
of a moment. Just as she was giving the last touch to her organ 
(which now had a considerable swell), the postman’s rat-tat resounded 
through the house. With ascream of anticipation Mary Eva dashed 
out of the room, and stared down the flue--I beg pardon, I mean flew 
down the stair. Then, animated by almost superhuman strength, she 
tore up the passage. At the sime moment Mary Jane, the “ general” 
of the establishment, appeared at the top of the kitchen stairs, and 
took steps to reach the front door. They were too short. Her mistress 
was a better stepper, and romped in an easy winner. It was Mary Eva 
first, and the rest nowhere. Snatching the letter from the box, Mary 
aus saw that it was addressed—‘‘ To Luvly Mary, at No. 9 Honeydew 

illas.” 

“At last,” she murmured ecstatically, and, pressing the envelope to 
her fluttering heart, she skipped upstairs with it, leaving Mary Jane 
glaring wolfishly at her from below. Once in her own room she bolte:| 
the door; and, not content with this, she greedily devoured the con- 
tents of the missive, which ran as follows :~ 


*Luvly Mary, hit’s extrawdi-nary 
*Ow I adore thee, thon bootiful fairy ; 
So hif thou wood'st, darling, be mine, 
Meat me at the ary at 4 past 9.—Rosgrr.” 


Mary Eva covered the writing with kisses, and then recevered her- 
self somewhat. The poem acted like a spell upon her. The spelling 
was a little shaky, perhaps, but ‘‘ A man’s a man for a’ that,” and she 
resolved that coate que coite she would meet her unknown lover. 

At twenty-five minutes past nine that night a veiled figure might 
have been seen (if it had not been too dark) shivering in the area of 
No. 9 Honeydew Villas ; and precisely at half-past a heavy tramp was 
heard in the street. Mary Eva's heart fluttered in her bosom, It hail, 
as yet, nowhere else to flutter. In another moment a manly form 
paused at the area gate, and a voice whispered, hoarsely but insinua- 
tingly, “ Wot cheer, Mary!” The veiled figure faltered up the steps, 
ant flung itself, with a quavering cry, on the broad breast which 
belonged to the manly form. 


* * * * * * 

Then suddenly from the area door a withering shriek arose into the 
night air, and, with a rush and a flop, another female figure threw 
itself upon the pair, and for some minutes no sound was heard save the 
scratching of busy nails, mingled with the beating of their own hearts 
and wails of uncontrollable anguish, as wale after wale came to the 
scratch. It was Mary Jane, and it was thus that she scraped acquaint- 
ance with her mistress and her lover. ; 


— 


be Perennial Bonnet. 


A How ror HusBanps, 


L 
SPRING. 


WHEN all the land in green is 
drest, 

And Winter's snows are gone, it 
’S just ten to one the gentle dove 
Who holds you in her wifely love 

Will want a new Spring bonnet. 
So ope the purse, and yield your 

store— 

You know it will become her! 
It’s handsome, cheap, and what is 


more 
(Although you've heard that tale 


before), 
Will last her all the Summer. 
[Does it? Wait and see,—Eb. 
IL 
SUMMER. 
When Summer's roses sweetly 


bloom, 
And new-born calves are guzz- 


ling, 

Her brow’s o’ercast with awful 
gloom 

As she pervades the drawing- 


room — 
A kind of Fate in muzzling.* 
In vain you beg of her to share 
The healthful promenade now, 
To show her face she cannot bear, 
Because she's nothing fit to wear, 
You see, upon her head now. 


[J know. And the new one—for, 
of course, the male person to 
whom this appeal is made has to 
buy a new one—the new one will 
do for the Autumn, But it 
never does, —ED, 


[* This is a rhyme. 


III. 
AUTUMN. 
"Tis Autumn, and the leaves are 


sere, 
As rhymesters put it lightly 
(Because ‘‘sere" rhymes with 
** year’ and ‘‘ steer,” 
(And ‘‘dear” and “cheer,” and 
‘sphere " and ‘‘ mere”), 
You're feeling rather sprightly ; 
You've backed a horse that ran a 
race, 
And made your ‘‘ pile” upon it ; 
You kiss your wife with genial 


grace, 
And looking fondly in her face, 

You cry, ‘“ Let's buy a bonnet!” 
[And she thanks you for a dear 

old pet, and says that it will be 

quite good when the winter 
comes, But it never is,—Eb. 
IV. 
WINTER. 
When Winter comes, with frost 
and ice, 

To pinch the poor and needy, 
It’s every day before your eyes, 
Ant nothing can the fact disguise, 

That bonnet's getting seedy. 
She waits your verdict with a 


feint 
Of gentle melancholy, 
That makes you feel that she's a 


saint, 
And you're a thing unholy. 
So se with grace the needful 


eT, 
There is no help upon it; 
For every other married elf 
’S as great a victim as yourself, 
To THE PERENNIAL BONNET. 


—- ++ —— 


AR bings FE Won't Wrihe. 


Curistmas THOUGHTS BY A YouNna LaDy. 


I pon’? like, if a girl sets her e 


ye upon a young gentleman for a 


minute, that he should imagine she has a set on him for life. : 
I don't like to see two ladies conversing in an undertone in company, 
wearing a malicious look on their faces, and directing their eyes fre- 


quently towards me. 


I don’t like those very young men whose thoughts are always centred 
on themselves, and whose fingers are always twirling their moustachios. 
I don’t like to be one of a wedding party where all the yong ladies 
are expected to damp their lace handkerchiefs through sympathy with 


the weeping bride, 


I don't like to see my beau flirting with another girl, and be obliged 
to look gay and unconcerned all the time, lest [ be accused of jealousy. 
I don't like those who will tell you they ‘are plain people who eak 
their mind,” and make that a pretext for giving you all manner of im- 


pertinent home blows 


1 don't like, if a girl makes herself agreeable to a gentleman for half 
an hour, that he should go away and tell all his friends, in confidence, 


that she ‘is dying about him.” 
I don't like to 


asked to play a little music for the 


tification of 


the company, and to find during the whole performance that everybody 
prefers listening to the music of their own voices, 1 

I don't like to see a pair of slippers that I worked at long and art a 
ously to render beautiful, flourishing on the feet of another girl's husbanc 


whom I once expected to be my own. 


I don't like, after conversing in an animated and sensible strain for 
five minutes, to hear at the end of it, “ Pray excuse me, but what were 


you talking about ?” 


I don't like to be called “heartless” because I cannot sigh over a 
withered rose-leaf, or weep over ‘‘ An Elegy on a Dead Canary. 

I don’t like, on showing a charming new bonnet to a dear young lady 
friend, to be told by her, quite patronizingly, that it would do pretty 


well, only it is so fright/udly unbeco! 
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Christmas, 1887.] 
“ Faoup-la!” 


Tas Cmcvs! There's a lingeri 
Within those words, e’en prong Lag 
Oh, how I loved it when a boy 
Of twelve, in Nankeen tr—s—ts ! 


O, how I sniffed the sawdust scent ! 
With what a mingled feelin 

Inhaled the odours, sweetly blent 
Of gas and orange-peeling ! 

For me the play was not “ the thing,’ 
I hailed the p Blob downing, He 

The scattered pit, the raked-up ring— 
Preliminary clowning. 

And then my spirit lost itself ; 
Amidst the whirl and glitter 

I sate, a puny, pale-faved elf, 
Too much entranced to titter. 


Those days are gone ; the gorgeous knigh 
Have long since iachad” their ine i 
The angels in the silken tights 
Have moulted every feather ! 
The prancing steeds with glossy manes 
Have vanished in a bee-line 
Adown the ravenous red lanes 
Of generations feline ! 


Lt Fer trousers are too tight, 

y thatch is getting thinnish ; 

But still the Circus yields delight 
That don’t at all diminish ! 


Abe “MNT ay to WAboroughly Enjoy 
x Pantomime. 


It is the thing to go to the Pantomime, I find. I hold myself, there- 
fore, bound to go to the Pantomime. I fix on an evening, and a theatre 
—Drury Lane. I write a respectful explanation to my landlady, de- 
claring my intention to dine that evening with an aged relative who has 
-ome up to town. In the excitement of the moment I post an envelo 
containing a Bacon Cypher instead of my letter. pote, to 
ie at the theatre, so as not to be hurried. _I hate hurry. 

My watch has gone wrong. I arrive at 5.30—an hour too soon. I 
walk over toa restaurant and look at the bills. Fee Faw Fum. Beverly, 
Harris, Rimmel. No half-price, &. The waiter, a bland man, sug- 
gests summut ‘ot, on account of the cold. 5.45.—I look anxiously 
across the street. ‘‘ Doors open at 6.30?" I say to the waiter. I say 
this carelessly, not as if intending to go myself. I hate to be thought 
one of the crowd, Waiter says, ‘‘ Yessir ; your ‘ave nearly a ‘our to 
waitsir.” Waiter sees through me, evidently. I compare him, men- 
tally, to the Boy at pina 

5.55.—I will walk round the Garden, 

65.—I return. I see, in the «distance, people standing against the 
doors. I go and stand against the doors, too. Nervous man near me 
whispers hoarsely at times to friend. I light a cigar, and take out my 

account-book to seem collected. Friend whispers audibly to nervous 
man, ‘‘ Press.” Nervous man says, ‘‘I——.” Mcre ple arrive. 
Woman offers me a payee — pens . I take one. y watch has 
stopped. More people arrive—moral mother, with callow brood, and 
infant in arms, Brood is impatient. Moral mother says, ‘‘ Exercise 
patience, my dears.” I ascertain the time from her—6.15. More people 
arrive. Man offers me a playbill—penny. I take one. Moral mother 
and infant have crossed the street to buy oranges and . Brood 
wax impatient, and demand of nervous man whether she will return, 
and, if so, when? Nervous man says, ‘‘ 1 ——." 6.25.—Moral mother 
returns, and more people arrive. Someone has lost his purse. Every- 
= else endeavours to look as unlike a pickpocket as possible, Dead 
lence. 

6.30.—Doors open suddenly. Nervous man and others fall over the 
pew-opener—door-keeper [ mean. I hear in the distance nervous man 
saying, faintly, ‘‘I ——.” 

{ have got a ticket. First circle—3s, Nervous man and friend have 
also. We goupstairs, Boxkeeper says, ‘‘ And something for the box- 
keeper, please.” We don’t tip him. ere are no places to be had— 
except round the corner. We pass down to dress-circle. Man offers a 
playbill. Itake one. We tip box-keeper. There are just three places 
in the centre, front row but one. We take possession, and lock round 
triumphantly. Man offers book of the words, I take one. Nervous 
man and friend borrow it directly. House is cram full. I look round. 
I see, half-a-dozen seats off, Jones and his sister. Jones nods to me; 
his sister smiles and bows, bewitchingly. I grin and blush. Nervous 
man says to friend, ‘I ——.” Friend looks at me and laughs, 

Pantomime begins, I look frequently towards Jones, especially in 
the love passages. I see, behind him, Smith, whispering to his (Jones's 
sister. He nods to me, and smiles, I nod to him ard grin. I shoul 
like to wring his nose. 

Orchestra plays favourite popular melodies, I should like to dance 
a breakdown. I say this to friend, and remark how jolly it would be to 
have those dances at parties, He only laughs. Nervous man says, ‘‘I 


Scene changes to a Retreat of Romance. I look tenderly towards 
Miss Jones, and catch her brother's eye by mistake. I look uneasily 
cheerful wondering whether he noticed my impassioned expression. 
For the remainder of the evening I keep my eyes upon the stage. 

Pantomime over. I rush out, in order to catch the Joneses. Smith 
is not with them. Miss Jones says, ‘‘ Have you heard? Mr. Smith 
is engaged to one of the Miss De Robinzons,” I have not heard, and 
am in ecstasy. I whisper soft nothings into her left ear. She sighs. I 
wax eloquent. I press for an answer. I am imperious. Jones has 
gone fora cab, Nowornever! I seize her hand, and murmur hoarsely, 
“Sarah! swear that you will be mine!" Jones is here with the ca 
Madness! As she is getting in, I ask frantically for one worl. In an 
almost inaudible voice she replies, ‘‘ Hem!” Joy! 

T walk home on air—and the kerbstones, When I arrive my land- 
lady ap sternly before me, with an open envelope in her hand, 


It is the Bacon Cypher. 
——_—_+———. 


Some Christmas MAreats. 


SPENSERIANLY TREATED. 
Now cometh Christmasse, lorde of smiles and mirthe, 
That bringeth friendes together from afar ; 
Of right good cheere, I ween, there is no dearthe, 
And victual-vendors now alle merrie are. 
The chapman spreadeth wares, that he may catch 


The fovea seekinge turkeys and eke geese, 
And while his eyen do keep upon the watch, 


“ Buy, buy !” he crieth ever without cease, 
And chuckleth greatly when some greenhorn he doth fleece, 


From schoole the urchin now returneth home, 
And visions of rich eates before him rise, 
Nor dreadeth he, poor foole, what next doth come 
To him who over-eateth of mince pies, 
The happy father thinketh of the treate 
Iu store for children at the pantomime ; 
The mother buyeth toys with which to greete 
Their eyen, and while with joy their voices chime, 
She counteth not the coste, for it is Christmasse-time. 


The rosy wine now faileth not to flowe, 
Nor dance to draw the ever-willing feete ; 
For happy maid and swaine the mistletoe 
Doth tempt exchange of manie kisses sweete. 
The waites at midnight make their melodie (?) 
The carol-singers likewise do appear, 
For Christmasse-box all do ask now, perdie, 
As Christmasse cometh only once a year ; 
And we do wish you all the best of Chri-tmasse cheere. 


Ke FAngleesh. 
By a FLIGHTY FOREIGNER, 


Drev merci! The ice is broken. Je me suis sauvé. 
T am once more back in Paris—the one city in the world where it is 
possible to exist. Youask me fora few notes on Uld England. Here you 


are :— 

It is a land of fog. The lamps burn always. Photography is an 
impossibility. 

The husbands sell their wives in Smithfield fora pot of beer. This 
is an old custom. 

The English eat bifstak and plumpuddang, and drink portaire beer. 

They have two national songs, composed by Englishmen, which 
Hel Aaa A si One is ‘* God save the Queen,” and the other ‘‘ Two 
Lovely Black Eyes.” 

Every Englishman keeps a bull-dogue. 

Everyone loves la boxe. There are boxes at all the theatres, and 
Christmas-boxes, and a Boxing-day when all box. 

There is a paper called Storer, which is published every Thursday. 

This is as much as I know of England, 

—_—e—_— 


FA. Song of Wecember. 


Misty and murky all day, 
Dismal and dreary all night, 
Greasy and gloomy the street, 
You walk as if very near *‘ tight.” 
Slippery, slushy, and damp, 
In comfort you never can jog, 
You say to yourself, with a groan, 
“What a treat to be out in a fog!” 


Hazy and heavy the air, 
Gloomy and ghastly the light, 
You feel as if little you'd care 
To get, in fact, groggy outright. 
A glass or two extra—“* What odds ? 
ere’s always some comfort in ; 
And it's pleasanter far to get screw'd, 
Than choked by this horrible fog,” 


Muddy and miry the path, 
Squashy and sloppy the road, 
Oh ! how you give vent to your wrath, 
When you reach your suburban abode ! 
The mud, and the slush, and the mire 
Have bespattered your elegant tog, 
And that which you lov'd to admire, 
Is spoilt by the odious fog. 


Wheezy and sneezy you feel, 
(Delightful sensations which are 
Premonitory symptoms and come 
On the eve of a wretched catarrh.) 
Next morning you send for a “leech,” 
And tell him you're “sick as a dog,” 
“‘ That symptom,” says he, ‘‘ Mr. Brown, 
Is not, I think, due to the fog.” 


——— 


Tavere then are Fl gain! 


PantTomMIMEs, in which the most nefarious proceedings are likely to 
take place on the part of certain persons calling themselves ‘‘ Clowns,” 
will us' some of the principal metropolitan stages for some time to 
come. e attention oi the police has been called to this state of 
things, and we have every reason to believe that the Home Secretary 
and Sir Charles Warren have had several consultations on the subject. 
To endanger life by greasing the pavement ; to run the risk of setting 
fire to everything by a free exhibition of red-hot pokers ; to rob; to 
assault; to simulate sympathy with infants teething, and to reduce 
them to a condition of pulp by every kind of violence ; to upset the 
nerves of elderly ladies by most disgraceful outrages ; and to practise 
all kinds of robbery and violence—are some of the methods by which 
the persons calling themselves ‘‘ Clowns” have succeeded in exciting 
public attention. It is hoped that the offer of a reward and free 
pardon will induce certain aged and nervous persons by whom they 
are aided and abetted—known by the name of “ Pantaloons "—to turn 
Queen’s evidence, and bring these notorious offenders to justice. 


$$ — 


“ENZ inter. 


Winter, what cheer is in 
thy clouded brow ? 

What life or hope in thy 
dark, transient days? 

Or in thy hardened ground, 

| o'erspread with snow, 

\ What theme is there for 
songs of love and praise ? 

The year grown old before 
Time's steps, decays, 

And howls its lament in the 
dismal blast, 

Whilst the rough waves 
their forms tremendous 


raise, 

And struggling ships on 
treacherous rocks are 
cast, 

And helpless seamen cling 
to rigging and to mast. 


Yet thou hast cheer !—for at the year's last sigh 
Old Christmas joins us with o’erflowing bow], 
While in wise merriment the moments fly, 
And kind and tender thoughts possess the soul— 
Yet bids he us our harmless mirth control, 
And think of Him who came to ope the door 
Of heavenly light and life uuto the whole 
Of this vain world—all dark and lost before, 
And in our bleeding wounds His balm divine to pour, 


Yes, thou hast cheer for many a toil-worn clerk, 
Who, while briglit Christmas for a season reigns, 
Steals a short respite from his weary work, 
And for the briefest space shakes off his chains 
Of meek-born slavery to other's gains. a 
And though ill-paid, he bids his heart rejoice, 
And feels the blood flow proudly through his veins, 
As he beholds the woman of his choice, 
And ‘midst his children sings with loud and cheerful voice. 


Yes, there is cheer when on the frozen lake | 
Boyhood, in glowing health and spirits high, 
Doth of the graceful exercise partake 
And pass in cheerful sport the moments by. 
Ah! who in after years can check a sigh 
For those bright days when o’er the ice he sped 
With youthful vigour ‘neath a frosty sky, 
And felt thy Pescing arms around him spread, 
O Winter ! ere thou left thy snow upon his head ? 


Then Winter, hail !—although thy biting wind 
Doth through the leafless branches howl and rave, 
We ‘neath thy uncouth form some pleasures find ; 
Thou hast thy lesson, as all seasons have :— 
Thon teachest us the poor from want to save, 
To bend in sympathy and dry the tear 
Of those who help and consolation crave— 
To feel for others with a soul sincere, 
And do some little good while yet we linger here. 
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“ “Keome for the Tkeolidaps.” 


Do you think it follows that because your respected ma takes botiled 
— her meals she must become, not only quite well, but really 

le 

How do you account for the fact that the warmest winter-coat is 
sometimes a frieze one ! 

Explain the precise and particular sensation a person experiences 
when he is ‘as fit as a fiddle.” 

Give an illustration, in pen-and-ink sketch, of a gentleman in the act 
of “ chopping logic.” 

Furnish a correct exposition of the latitude and longitude, the size 
and shape, and the length and breadth of that unkuowa quantity 
known as ‘a jiffy.” 

Prepare a gencral and particular idea, by diagram, of a bedpost whilst 
in the process of ‘ twinkling.” 

Raa a rapid sketch of ‘‘a stitch in time” in the very act of “ saving 
nine.” 

Are you prepared to assert that the inhabitants of Berlin are more 
frivolous than other folks, inasmuch as they are always ‘ou the Spree"? 

Would you be of opinion that when a man ‘bites the dust” he does 
80 because he is hungry ¢ 

State succinctly, me explain fully, to what depth, when your pa falls 
asleep after dinner, he generally fall's, 

——++-—_—_. 


CNirth and ENisery. 


THERE'S no silt so sad and dreary 
NS As your banjo player weary ; 
Sore of foot, of spirit broken, 
Bearing on him every token 
Of distress. Behold him scorning 
RB Wind and rain on wintry morning. 
What's his game! What is 
he after! 
To the show to waken laugh- 
ter, 
He is trudging—poor old 
fellow ! 
Just to make the rustica bel- 


low. 

How should he be blithe and 
merry, 

Drunk with hunger, not with 


sherry ? 
Sick of human grief and 


folly, 
He must make his fellows 


. jolly! 
Wretched fate! Who would 
not pity 
This poor wretch that must 
be witty ¢ 


EP —_+o—— 


wee = Sl bristmas-time. 
Frou Various Points or View. 


From Miss ADELINA PRETTIGALE, OF BELGRAVIA. 

Waat! Christmas-time again? Why, of course! This is December. 
How deliciously long the evenings are! One can enjoy one's self now. 
It is ever so much better than the stupid summer, when one doesn't get 
a decent dance from one week's end to another. And then, afterwards, 
when the time for shawling and muftling one in one’s furs comes, and 
Pap ecard charming Charlie Warton secs one into the carriage—oh, isn't 
it jolly! 


From Miss SaALLy TATTERDEMALION, PiGHEAD Court, 
Drory Lane. 

Oh, yes, it’s all werry well, thish yer weather, if yer well wropt hup; 
but if yer has to set on the kerb a-nussin’ a heavy babby, an’ nothin’ 
but a hold shar] ter keep yerself an’ the kid from ketchin’ cold, why it 
ain't so nice, I can tell yer. What's more, if yer doan't hev' no grub 
hall day, an’ gets a ports al when yer gets home acos the kid's a-how 
lin’ why, yer would with the weather was warm again—come now ! 


From Dr. Fissicum, oF ANYWHERE, SUBURBIA. 

Well, yes, I can’t say I'm sorry to see a change. The weather this 
last week or two has been remarkably fine— nuaeeably. fine. Now these 
fe mornings and mugg; oot will bring us a little business again. 
We shall have a good deal—a good deal, I say —of catarrh—um—influ- 
enza—um—a little bronchitis—um—ah—and a few inflammations, I dare 
say. Yes, glad to see it, I must say—um—ah—. 


From ADOLPHUS NEWMAYRED, Esq. 

Really, the fire looks quite pleasant again, my darling. Indeed, 1 
never knew what comfort was till now. How odd it seems, that we two 
should be sitting here, by our own fireside—our own, my dearest—ex- 
changing these sweet confi‘ences, when only a month ago we were 
sweethearts, and no more! Indeed, the evenings cannot be too long for 
me. It seems all like a dream. Only a month ago—and there you sit 
demurely looking at me out of your bright cyes as though we had been 
married years, Oh, Angelina, darling! I love you as—— 


From WILLIAM EvERYWETHER, OMNIBUS CONDUCTOR. 

‘* Not bad weather for the time of year,” ye call it, do yer? Well, 1 
should like yer to be stuck up here as long as I am, an’ see how ye'd like 
it then. Don't want no sun-protector now, I can tell yer; a double- 
barrelled respirator to keep out this cussed fog 'ud be more in my line 
—it would so. Why, sir, it’s eight o'clock in the morning when I goes 
into the yard for my fust journey, and now it’s a quarter to twelve, and 
I've got to go as far as the Bank now. Why, what with the fog, an’ the 
hosses fallin’ over this blessed hasfault, an’ the tramways, an’ the hun 
derground railways, it’s comin’ to this—— 


From Bit Stumrs, ENcine-Driver, GREAT-NORTH- 
SouTH-Westen < LIne, 

Yes, turns yer round it does, this time o’ year, Ye see, guv'nor, we're 
bound to be exposed to the hatmuspheer, whoever else is under cover. 
An’ it’s the fog that gets hold on yer. Ye stand in frout o' the fire, ye see, 
an’ yer legs are hot as——well, they're hot, an’ uo mistake ; while yer 
beard an’ whiskers is dripping with wet, Ain't we partly under cover, 
d’ye say? Yes, most on us is now; but, Lord love yer! we're fore 
to keep our eyes skinned, and when a feller’s got a lot o' coaches behind 
him, an’ a long run afore him, why——ob, all right, Jim! I'm comin’. 


From — SKULKER (CHRISTIAN NAME UNKNOWN), TO BE FOUND 
IN Pusiic Houses Passi. 


Weather? What's weather t’ do ‘er me? Don’ care tup-tup-pens 
for weather, long’s can manage ter keep ou’ cold. Pays? Don’ care 
who pays, either—norra bit. I'm allus thirsty, I am—summer an’ 
winter, too. It’s all same to me—all same. G'home, d’ye say? Shan’ 

-shan’ g’ home till mornin'—dayligh’ doth appear. Gorra lash—lash- 
key, an’ don’ care for no man--no, nor I= an’ nobody care f' me. _Le's 
have noth—noth — (falls dren). Wha's y' say, pleeceman—get ‘long 
out this? Shan’! Englishm’ house 's castle—public house my castle— 
shan’ get ‘long out if I know it, Bobby, Elephan’ an’ Castle—see that, 
ol’ man, eh? : 


From FatHER O'FAMERLEE, Exy., 0F WESTENDIA, 

Bless my soul! why, here's Christmas right on to us again. | [fardly 
‘ot over seaside expenses yet, and by-and-bye I shall be bowled over 
vy the Christmas bills. By Jove, though, that's the whistle of the 
6.23. I shall miss it, I believe. Hi, guard! hold on a minute. 


“ 
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Ireland is the place for “ patter.” 
Go! dance as mad as fel greed 


Switzerland is the place to tumble. is the place to 8 America is the place for ‘ wheezes. Persia is the place for spice, 
Wreck yourself! bat please don’t grumble. ‘‘ Welsh” French .welehers gayand free. Fireworks, tomboolery—and cheeses. Sweet dancing girle—Biestas nice, 
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China is the place for tea. England is the place for Scotland is the place for mist, ” Holland lace to skate, 
Go! Pinch the chim-chum's tooteles wee, fatag mat aeoen ale, ripe port. Fine venison hot, and cold on’ chist, Gol drink Srecinee cand sanet your fate 
A VERY “HUMANE” MAN. ~ Y yf 
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A CHRISTMAS RIDE. 


Employer. Merry Christmas to you, my lad; Reual Humane Society Man. I say, Yee yer looks roel When yer cets home, git yer old ‘ooman to put Fitzgiff. Really (aniff) there mest becoming burn- 
Take four be teh holiday, eat plenty of pudding. yer throuch the wringing machine, and hang yer over the clothes-horse to dry. If yer don’t get some 0’ that ing somewhere (sniff). Seems close by, too. [Fhre 
and come back as fat asf am. water out of yer, yer won't be able to eat any Christmas dinner, Sire engines are pumping on him ten minutes later.) 


VeRY KIND OF HIM. 
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oo ProNSEEMLY LEVITY, 
antomime (sings). * Don t yer -ret me.” 
Juvenile Cupid. Bill Stiggins, Im ashamed on yer 
luv to me when the “stage waits.” Ou'y wait till f 
gets yer up our court! I wont ‘forcit yer! 


LEARNING A LESSON. 


The Buggins, having lost their servants just before Christmas, determine to cook their Xmas dinner 
themselves, so therefore take lessons in pudding boiling and mince-pie making. 


i ola a 


THE CHRISTMAS TOAST. 

"A coupled with the name of ALLY 
Storer, whose nose illumes and warms the day, 
whose frame cumbers the streets at night. 


No! by the great horn efiooys * 
Dut what s§ ", ates 


THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 

A noble ancestor of Pickhead's making himself agreeable 
with his tenantry at Xmas-time. Yea, the Pickheads once 
had tenantry, though you may not think it. 


your wife, all about the talway accident 


A GOOD OLD GAME. 


v 


i, u 

THE COLD, COLD WORLD. 
Family, belng er hard up, go in for a 

night's “ ." As yet they have received nothing but 

bootjacke and flat-irons. 


The B 


ant 


Old Jobson. But Toby, my lad, why are you wearing that 
‘ unearthly-looking coat ‘ 

A game of hod mens Lary in ye olden times. Old Buffer captures the Belle of the evening, Toby. Fact is, my boy, I had to sell my only goo pair of 
" ‘m 


ce 


Hey, presto! Up goes the curtain, and here we have the New much to Belle's and kisses her. But it was a shame to do so, especially as he had been trousers to buy the turkey. The guests 


Year, as lively as a snake who has just had his tail trod on. eating an onion an hour previously. It spoilt her enjoyment, anyhow. for a lark, Keep mum, for Heaven's sake! Have a glass? | 
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FAnother Fe opeless Passion. 


ALL my friends have told me that she doesn’t care a bit about me, 
yet I can't believe it. ; 

She has told me so, several times, herself. I attribute these state- 
ments to that perversity which is a feminine characteristic. 

She has even gone as far as to say she absolutely loathed me. I look 
upon that observation as absurdly unlikely. I don’t see how she could. 

I declared my passian about three months She declined the 
offer of my hand, and I went and expostulated with her mother, —_ 

When her mother had spoken to her, I spoke again. She declined 
once more, and was rather rude about it. 

I told her I could wait. She said, she rather thought I should have to. 

I put it to her, when we met again, whether the devotion of a lifetime 
might not tend to alter her feelings towards me. She said, that when 
the lifetime had expired, she would be better able to judge. 

I thought that if I let my beard grow, it might have some effect upon 
her. 1 let it, but it wouldn't, When I met her again, she derided me. 

The festive season was approaching. A gee dea occurred to me. 
At Christmas time we have waits. I could play a little upon the 
ete Suppose I did as the minstrels did of old !—suppose I sere- 
naded her? 

I put on m tcoat and goloshes—it was raining cats and dogs— 
and went and did it. : 

I knew which was her chamber window, and in that window a light 
was burning. I played her many plaintive strains, and returned home 
wet through. She took no notice whatever. : 

Next night it was raining rather harder. I was again at my 
As day was breaking, the chamber window opened. I approached, 
blowing a long, soft note. A hand appeared, with a pitcher in it, and 
I was drenched to the skin. 

Ah, she little thought whom she had thus cruelly isdn, 8 

I came next night, and was more plaintive than ever. is time the 
street-door opened, and a stalwart serving-man appeared. 

He said, ‘Are you the osteasess idiot that’s been kicking up this 
fearful row the last three nights?” 

I said, ‘‘ Fellow, I decline to answer!” 

He said, ‘‘I don't want no answer—only move on.” 

I said, “ Fellow, I shall only obey your young mistress’s orders !" 

He said, ‘‘So shall I. She told me I was to give you something for 
yourself, and * * * now you've got it!” 

It was true. I had. When I recovered my breath, I thought it best 
ogo home. I did so, limping. 

My friends tell me that she cannot care for me, or she would never 
have had me kicked in that way. I am not convinced, though. 

If she did have me kicked, I don’t think she meant to have had me 
kicked quite so hard. I shall serenade her again. 


—— 
? 
“@nee a Year! 
CLEaRawayallthreadsandthrums _Let us as we used to do 
Pood the o 3 ee making ! Meet and kiss beneath it ! 
ce again King Christmas comes, * 
Sides with laughter shaking. : geen <aicatd LP feel 


Let us meet him face to face, Much of grief and more of guile, 

ae — = ont . ; Lift us nearer Heaven. 
t us deck his throning-place So forget all threads and thrums 
With all Christmas flowers ! Of the old world’s making, 

Let us bring the mistletoe, Once again King Christmas comes, 
With the holly wreathe it, Sides with laughter shaking. 


—~1o——_ 


Fhe Great ¥. 


(CommunicaTeD WITHOUT SOLICITATION.) 
* 


s a s * s 
In case some one should some day want to write my biography, I 
have jotted down a few notes as they came into my head. 


e td s s s . 
I generally go to sleep on my left side. 


s se s s s * 
I buy my boots of a man on the north side of the Strand. I forget 
his name at the moment, but they are not very good boots, and he 
wants ready money. 


e . s s s * 

One of the best plays I ever saw in my life was at a little theatre in 
one of the midland counties, but the name of the piece has since 
escaped my memory. 

* 


* J . s * 

When I am composing I usually close my eyes at brief intervals 
and read my sentence before committing it to paper. My mother an 
sisters at such times speak in whispers, walk upon tiptoe, and call 
upon one another to be silent, as Jobn is thinking. Sometimes I drop 
off to sleep in the midst of my thought, and my mother and sisters go 
on walking upon tiptoe, saying, ‘‘ Hush !” 

e * . * s s 

T usually compose on cold gin-and-water. 


s s * s * * 
My mother and sisters have heard the greater part of my composi- 
tions up to the present time, and are properly impressed with them. 
They have urged me to publish. I am thinking it over. 


s * s s * * 
My great-grandmother (maternal) was a good deal freckled. 
* * * s * * 
I use a quill pen while composing. I suffer from corns, 
* s 


s s s e 
(But the gentleman has forgotten to sign his name.—A., SLOPER. 
Sa 


, 
Beauty's Al lpbabet. 
To Bg LEARNT FOR CHRISTMAS. 

A stands for Annie whose smile is so sweet ; 
B is for Bella whose ankles are neat. 
C is for Connie, whose eyes are so bright ; 
D is for Dolly, whose frills are so white. 
B is for Ella, divine little pet ; 
F is for Flo in her drab ulsterette. 
G is for Gertie, whose waist is so trim ; 
Bis for Hetty, whose figure is slim. 
I is for Ida in smartest of frocks ; 
J is for Jennie, with closely cropped locks, 
Kis for Katie all Girton and Greek ; 
L is for Lilla, our sweet dimple-cheek. 
Mis for Milly, whose heart is so true ; 
NV is for Nina, whose eyes are so blue. 
CO is for Olive, with ‘‘ nightingale notes,” 
P is for Poppy in short petticoats, 

is for Queenie, whose skiu is so fair ; 

is for Rosie, with long sunny hair. 
§ is for Stella, quite fit for a queen ; 
T is for Totty—a Tomboy, 1 ween. 
U is for Una, in exquisite shoes ; 
V is for Vi, an accomplished valseuse, 
W for Winnie, a horsewoman bold ; 
X is for Xauthe, with riches untold, 
YV is Yseult, in a Gainsborough hat ; 
Z is for Zoe, who's plump, but not fat. 


— -+—_—— 


“SN inter Wpotes for Gardeners. 


Now is the time to rake out your fires and make up your beds; sew 
buttons on your flannel shirts, hoe your tailor for a greatcoat, and take 
care not to sow the seeds of consumption. Snowdrops may be expected 
from every roof, after the first fall of snow, and tulips will be found in 
great perfe-tion under the mistletoe bough. 


FAssence of the ESritish Wrama. 


EXTRACTED FOR THE BENEFIT OF THOSE PLAYGOERS WHOSE 
Time 18 PREcIvUS, 


THE MILLER AND HIS MEN. 
Scene L—Exterior of Ketmer's Cottage, Windmill at back, Enter 
R. 


ELMER. 

Ket. "Tis true, Grindoff the miller, once cat tenant, is now my land- 

lord ; this house, then let to 
him at an absurdly low rent, 
rates and taxes free, is now 
the only dwelling of the bro- 
ken-hearted Kelmer! (nter 
CLAUDINE with basket of 
grocery.) So, Claudine, you 
have returned ! 

Cia. Without you imagine 
you suffer from an optical de- 
eevee father, : should con- 
siderthat remark unnecessary. 
You love Lothair ; 
but as he is poor and cannot 
afford to keep you and your 
old father, and Grindoff is 
rich and can, you can never 
wed Lothair. You see my 
unselfish motive. 

Cia. I can never love the 
miller! 

[£zit CLavupryg into cot- 
tage. Enter LoTuarr. 

Ket. Lothair, you dislike 
Grindoff, and suspect him ? 

Lor. Ido. If T can prove my suspicions, give Claudine to me; if not, 
let her wed the miller. : F 

Ket. I consent ; but pray be careful. [£xit Ketmer into cottage. 

Lor. Yes, with the burnt cork of Christy minstrelsy my face shall 
be discoloured, and thus disguised I will throw myself into his power. 

[£zit Lota to black up. 

Scenz 2—A Room in Ketmer's Cottage, GRINDOFF and KBLMER 

sitting at a Table playing * Shove-halfpenny.” A storm without. 
Enter Kgtmer, Count Farperc and his servant, Kant. 

Count. Coming out without umbrellas, we crave shelter. 

Gru. (aside). I'm off. [Offs suddenly. 

Count. Kelmer, who's your friend ? 

Kew. The richest tenant you have—Grindoff the Miller. 

Count. And yet I could have sworn he resembled a butler of my 
father's, named Wolf, who subsequently bolted with the spoons, 


the deep—nay, artful 
‘Ent Risen and 


Lot (suddenly). Boo-oo' (ROBBERS start.) 
Got. What is your little game? 


\ 
This is the Tableau. 


Lor. To join your band. Lead me to your chief. 
Ris. We will. But first to conceal your sight. (Takes off one of hie 
bucket boots, and conceals LOTHAIR's head with same.) [Exeunt into cave. 


Sceng 4—A cavern, Powder Magazine at back. Banpitt1, disguised 
as supers, drinking out of 'y goblets, A bugle is heard without . 
(LoTHarR is ob in by R1BER and GoLotz.) 

GRINDOFF (at the head of the table) Ah, a stranger ! 

Lot (removing boot with difficulty—aside). Grindoff! 

Gri. Your name and business ? 

Lor. Brown to ey your band, and kill your enemy, Count Fri 

Gri. "Tis well. t the installation poker and gridiron be heat 
And now we will drink to the Miller and his Men! kzit, 

Lot. Now, this cavern is immediately below the mill ; my intention, 
therefore, is to blow up the whole concern. (Takes a box of fusces from 
his bosom, and retires up to the magazine, when bugle without. ROBBERS 
start up, and enter GRINDOFF with the insensible CLAUDINE in his arms. 

Gri Quick, some one! let not your leader fall under this lovely 
burden —she is heavy. (ROBBERS assist GRinDoFF to lay CLAUDINE on 
to rock at back.) And now to dispose of Kelmer and that noodle Lothair. 
Come—away! You, Brown, remain and guard the captive. 

Exit GRINDOFF and BaNDITTIL. 
Enter Ravina with something ina black bottle; she glances at CLAUDINE. 

Rav. Another victim! And now to drown the sorrows of my heart ! 

(Applies bottle to her lips. Lovwair snatches it from her.) 
. Hold, misguided woman ! (drinks contents), 

Rav. And who is he that dares to schoo] me thus? 

Lot. The affianced husband of Claudine. Behold! (Wakes CLav- 
DINE, who utters his name. They embrace.) Now, 
who are you? 
wink: e wretched wife of the robber chief, 

° 

Lor. You shall be avenged. (Gives a box of 
Susees to Ravina.) 

Scans 5,—Exterior of the Mill, access to which is 
bya Drawbridge. Enter KELMER and Cuunt 
RIBERG with soldery ; at the same time 
Gaupore appears from the mill in miller’s 


ress. 

Kew. Ah, Grindoff! where is my daughter? 

Gru Villain! (seizes KELMER). 

Ket. Thou art the villain! (Knocks Grin- 
poFF's hat off, and discloses the featur+s of WoLr. ) 

Count. "Tis he! the same! Wolf, the ab- 
sconding butler! Yield! 

Gri. Never! (rushes to mill and draws up 
the bridge after him). What ho, within there ! 


(BaNvittI appear at all parts of the mill. 
Count. ra he has escaped ! ) Wy: 
Gri. Quick, let my bride appear. (A vampire ee 


trap opens, and LoTHAIR, CLAUDINE, and Ravina ; 
are shot on to the stage. ) , Grindoff the Robber. 
RL Ah, traitress! (shies a pistol at her; she ducks, and it strikes 
the big drum in the orchestra), sie . 
nee i: LorualIR). aor Takai 
. ( produces a sponge vhold ! (wipes burat cork off hi 
ALL. Lothair! pe ene ae 
(LotHair lakes fusee from RAvINA, applies it to the train, a loud ex- 
plosion follows, and portions of GRinporr and the BANDITTI are 
seen flying in the air ; the remaining virtuous characters form into 
an interesting tableau, on which CurTaIN descends.) 


(Christmas, 1887. 
Proverbs Cfalled to Ficcount. 


“A PENNY for your thoughts.”—An enormous waste of curre ‘ 
of the realm in the great saijentty of cases, “ mt com 

“A man may love his house, and yet not ride on the ridge."—He'd 
be a fool if he did, that’s all, Who is the author of this proverb, that 
+ seme may treat him to a Christmas glass of grog to sharpen his 


‘“ A penny saved is twice earned.”—What t wi 
tif i ny ved great workers misers must 
rolling stone gathers no moss.”— Suppose it don't, what then? 
I ber than m cote mayn't we say cus bono? Besides, anything 

_“* Better is a dinner of herbs in e, than a stalled ox 
tion therewith." Most people would prefer the stalled ox, and ort 
with the ‘contention therewith.” Habit, we are assured, is Secor q 
nature, ; | 
‘Charity begins at home."—Thanks for this hint, and ing 
Se vtiematiaag A rae consequently a, to treat any iodine 
us liquor, havi i i ; 

lp pet telly es ing authority of the saying of son. 


@alendarial, 1888, 


JANUARY. JULY. 
SLIPPERY ground, Smoking hot sun, 
Bump, bruise, graze, OSs-grown ways ; 
Growls all round, Picnic and bun. : 
Thirty-one days, Thirty-one days, 
FEBRUARY. AUGUST. 
Sleet and drizzle, The Margate boat, 
Splash splosh, splays ; Fresh seaside sprays ; 
Old maids gnizle, Clean off the “tote !" 
Twenty-nine days, Thirty-one days, 
MARCH. SEPTEMBER. 
Nasty rude Partri 
Girls’ fringe frays ; Ponte heer, ; 
Smothered with dust. Kisses while hopping, 
Thirty-one days, Thirty days, 
APRIL. OCTOBER. 
Sunshine and showers, Northern gales, 
Skippy lambkin plays ; Boot-clogging days ; 
Ruins pretty flowers, Sharp tithe sal 
y days, Thirty-one days, 
MAY. NOVEMBER. 
Thin garb for wear Dank, rolling fog, 
The doctor gainsays ; The leaf decays ; 
Miasma in the aie me Alderm en rd 
Thirty-one days. Thirty days, 
JUNE. DECEMBER, 
Roast lamb and mint, it waits, 
Richmond's braes ; Punch, holly, hays; 
Cocktails without stint. Hot, aching pates. 
Thirty days, Thirty-one days, 


Goodge’s Ghost and the Ghost of the 
@Mtber Frellotv. 


It was a wild, dark night in December, the wind came and went in fitful 
gusts, surging after one another like the waves of a tempestuous ocean, 
roaring and broiling amidst the chimneypots, and screaming through the 
deserted streets. 

‘Twas indeed fearsome weather to be out in, and nohody was who 
could help it. There was but one soli policeman to be seen, the un- 
happy wretch told off to take care of t'e Temple Bar Memorial, and the 
wind had blown his helmet off. Above, faintly discernible against the 
a sky, was the rampant Griffin, clenching his teeth to keep his 

il on. 

Twas upon this night that I, Solomon Chodd, master mariner, re- 
turning from a voyage to the East Indies, first set foot in Loudon at the 
Temple Pier, and, crossing the Embankment, made my way to Fleet 
Street in search of food. 

I had not been in London for twenty-six years, and I found things 
greatly changed. I did not know Fleet Street when I came upon it at first. 
After awhile, however, I recognized the Temple gateway, and the pawn- 
broker's at the corner of Chancery Lane, and then I knew where | was, 
and presently found the object of my search, the ‘ Welsh Rabbit Inn.” 
Yes, there it was, seemingly much the same as when I last saw it, at 
the tup of a long passage, dimly lighted by one flickering gas-jet. 

There used to be a deuced fine girl in the little bar when I was last in 
town. I looked for her as I passed, but the bar was empty, and I 
followed the passage farther on, to the long low-ceili dining-room, 
It was empty, too. There was a fire smouldering faintly - the lights 
turned low. ‘The place looked — exactly as it did when I last saw it, 
but there was a strange chilly loneliness about it I could not accow.t 
for. I gave the fire a poke; I turned the up; and, tapping a tab!e 
with my stick, called ‘‘ Waiter!” with all the strength of my lungs. 
They want waking up here,” said I aloud. I little dreamt what 
strange import there was in those words, 

From out the dim obscurity of a distant box rose at my call a lank, 
sandy-haired, colourless man, who, napkin in hand, gravely approached 
me. f. ve mpd er 8 chop well-done, and ed potatoes, He 
grave! wed, and gli silently away ; and I took up a news Tr, 
and ak omen flow odd | y he p eae: 

I could have sworn I had read something like this ever so long age. 
The death of the Duchess of Kent, the taking of the seventh census 
litigation in connection with Essays and Reviews. ‘‘ Bless me, but a: 
this was going on when I left England. What is this paper, so fer 
behindhand in its news; The Morning Post, and reduced to threepence 
per copy unstamped! It must be the reduction of the price, and they 
could not afford to get newer news. Stopa bit, though. What's this 
date? Ist Oct., 1861!” 

But the waiter had brought the chop—tender enough in all conscience, 
for the knife seemed to go through it as through air ; but it was nearly 
raw, and again I called the waiter. 

By-the-way, who was that waiter? I remembered his face in an instant, 
al Rein not remember his name. Ah! was it Goodge? I calle! 

‘ ge.” 

From the same box as the other had come from then came Goodge. 
But Goodge was not the same waiter. Of course, I knew Goodge again 
when | saw him, A cadaverous man, with a bald head and a purple 
nose. There was no mistaking Goodge, and he smiled at me when he 
appeared, ‘‘ This chop wants more cooking,” said 1; “and bring me 
a pint of stout.” 

As he slowly left the room I looked at my watch. It was exactly 
nine. Again I turned to the paper, wondering how on earth it hap- 
pened that so old a one should be lying there. I was too hungry to 
real ; but I waited as patiently as I could. Again I looked at my 
watch, A quarter past nine. I shouted ‘ Waiter!” There was no 
answer. I shouted again. I seized the bell-handle ; it came off in my 
hand. I stirred the tire; the glowing embers seemed to shiver at my 
touch, and in a moment fade to cold, white ashes, and the gas of its own 
accord turned itself low. Then of a sudden an awful terror took pos- 
session of me, and I seized my hat and fled from the house, and down 
the passage, now pitch dark and silent as the grave. 

* * * * * * 

A week late, meeting an old friend, I casually mentioned these 
curious circumstances. “ Goodge,” said he, ‘* I know whom you mean, 
and, by :oavens! it is a strange story. Goodge has been waiter at the 
‘Red Lion’ ¢.> the last fifteen years; but t fell down dead last 
Tuesday night, at 1.::¢ o'clock, when he was in the very act of carrying 
in my chop. He left tu2 ‘Welsh Rabbit,’ you know, when it was 
pulled down,” 


e * e e 
I had been, then, to the ghost of an inn, served the ghost 


of a waiter. What did it mean, and who was the other ghost ? 
Blessed if I know! 


Christmas, 1887.) 
Full to the Sung. 


Boxtna Day was McGooseley’s birthday, and a deputation from the 
oftice, headed by the office-boy, to the ‘‘ Sloper Arms” to 
present him with a gt in the shape of a box of seidlitz powders, 
‘After awhile, when he had sueceeded in comprehending what it all 
tueant, he straightened himself up, and, leaning against the bar, waved 
jus hand, as though attempting to catch imagivary bluebottles, and ex- 
laimed, ‘‘Genelmen, I'’m—I’m—genelmen, ash I shed b'fore, 'm— 
\'m—genelmen, fact ish, genelmen, I'm too full for utteranche," 

—— 


GX bristmas. 


By a YOUTHFUL Imp. 


Cpismass kumse but wunse a yeer. 

I do not want enny more Crismasses of the saim kinde i am goeing 
totel you abowte. It was two daise before Crismass Dai last yeere, the 
wether had bene on the freze, and sno lai thickly on the ground. G: 
Parker and me went slideing on the Tems, wich was ise all over. We 


| 


engoyed this sport till twilite dissended on the seen, and a lite rane | 


began to kum down. Peeple took off their skatse, put upp their um- 
brellas and slipt awai by de; 

Gorge and me went on slideing. Preasently there was a crack ! and 
we fel in toggether. N.B.—If i had not had the 
stand on Gorge so as to — mi hed abuve the surfais of the water, i 
chold not hav bene abel to kall for help, and the adventur wold doutless 
have terminnated in two smal fewnerals from the saim 

But i skreemed and sum poleesmen pickt us owte, and took us home 
in blankits. N.B.—This nite i gott owte of bedd firmly pirswaded that 
mi hed was a larg plum-pudeing, and wen my relletives a upon 
the seen i was in the akt of cuteing a 3 owte of it with wun of my 
lruther's (the eldist wun's) razers. After that alle was kayoss til i 
woke upp feleing verry kweer and without enny voyse to speek of. A 
centleman in blak was leening over me. My relashuns were =p 
abowte the bed were i riposed in attitudse of greef. Everybody 1 ed 
like Gorge Parker's ante didd wen the baby dide of the meezles. N.B. 
—i tride to ask what it was all abowte, bnt my voyse refused to kum 
to the surfis. 

“Yu hev bene verry ill, my little chap,” sais the gentleman in blak. 
N.B.—He was the docktor i afterwardse found owte. Mi femail parent 
gaiv a grone as he sed theese wurds, and shedd teers, N.B.—So didd 
everybody pressent ixept the docktor. A horrid suspishion flasht upon 
ii minde, and atter tryeing sevverel timse i managed to ask him w 
‘ai it was. 

“ft is Crismass Dai, mi pore boy,” sais he kindly. M 
assembled relashuns groned againe. tride to say‘ Hoay 10 but FA 
was no yeuse. Besidse, if this was Crismass Day, where were its 
yeusual akumpanimentse? Were were the presentse? Were was the 
tipsekake ? ere was the pudeing? I strove to speek, but sumthing 
choked mi utteranse, 

“Will you not see Mr. Booner, mi beloved child?” sais mi femail 
parente. N.B.—Booner is the leen, lank Qurit, with the holow voyse, 
who is in luv with mi sister (the eldist wun). i tride to say blow 
Booner, but faled, and shook mi hed instead. 

“Do you know how verry ill you are, mi littel felow?” sais the 
doctor. i noded as wel as i was abel. 

“Yu will not be long with us, mi beloved Games,” says my femail 
progennitor, sheddeing fresh teers. Mi other relletives rased a genneral 
wail, and i begunn to see what it all ment. 

“ Am i realy going to die, sir?” sais i to the docktor. 

“Tam afrade so, my deer boy,” sais he. 

Gane to die on Crismass Day! i thought of the pudeing, and begun 
to 


“It is a beestly shaim !” i managed to mermer. 
“Are hee in pane? Tel me what is the mater, my pore littel felow,” 
sais the docktor, leening over me. 
“*T shold like wun littel bit of pudeing before i go,” sais i, morn 
: ‘They will have done diner wen i get up there, and i fele so 
ungry |" 

@ docktor rushed goyously from the appartment, skattering mi 
afflikted relletives rite and left. In an instant he riturned with a 
steeming plaitful of dillishus pudeing, blazing with brandy. 

“* Am i gueing to die now, sir?” I sed, when i had cleered it alle upp, 
for i felt queer and sleepy. 

“ Not this time, mi boy !” sais he, lafeing. 

And he was rite. Ina weke from that dai i was as wel as evver. 


Moral —N.B,—Nevver deni a littel boy who is sik ennything he setse 
his hart on. 


—_ro——- 


 Seasonable “ENT eather.” 


So well wrapped up from top 


0e, 
Bemuffed, becoated, and 
befurred, 

You venture out in winter's 
snow, 

By dread of chilblains 
undeterred ; 

You give a little shudder as 
ou tread the whitened 
eather, 

And shiver while exclaiming 
** What nice seasonable 
weather!” 

Jack Frost has kissed your 
face each side 

And flushed your cheek 
with tint of rose, 

And now emboldened he has 
dyed 

With deeper vink your 
ears and nose 3 

And melting snow through 
boots will soak however 
thick the leather, 

And damp your little tootsi- 
cums this ‘‘seasonable 
weather.” 


At home in cosy, well-warmed room 
Forgotten soon is frost and snow, 
As heeding not the twilight’s gloom 
You nestle in the Yule-log’s glow. 
Well-loved and cared for, you, with heart as light as any feather, 
Think little of the sick and poor this ‘“ seasonable weather.” 


Those who have naught but threadbare shawl 
About their shivering forms to fold, 
Must wander forth at hunger’s call 
Through piercing wind and biting cold, 
Who tramp the ice-bound roads, and trudge across the suow-clad heather, 
Who starve and die for want of aid this *‘ seasonable weather.” 


With eager eyes they long and \e 
They hunger o'er an empty plate, 
For them no cheering Yule-logs blaze, 
pen They shiver o’er a fireless grate. 
‘Midst cold and want they sadly yearn to break life's fitful tether, 
And fade to death, unwept, uncared, this ‘‘ seasonable weather.” 


Give them some little help at least, 
Turn not the suffering from your door. 
Are some to starve while others feast ? 
Think you that this is Heaven's law? 
Regard the poor on every side, work heart and hand together, 
And pity the unfortunate this ‘‘ seasonable weather.” 
—— 


FAt ‘FxXrrn's Sfbristmas Party. 


‘Arry. I say, 'Arriet, I've made up a riddle. Why's a gal likea 
gluve? *Arriet. I dunno, 'Arry. 
’Arry. 'Cos she ain’t much bloomin’ good without a fellow. Ha,ha,ha! 


resense of mind to | 


be Baron bon Wlundenblits. 


_‘ ZSTRANGE zat dthis is ze dthird dtime I haf meet you go skate to ze 
Welsh ‘Arp, Mees Hilda,” said the Baron von Blundeablits to the fast 
little Miss 
Bang-ington. 
Then ilda 
laughed mer- 
rily, and in 
her free-and- 
eas way 
linked her arm 
to - Baron's. 

“ Your eggs- 
treme pls a 
cendsion in 
dlacing  your- 
self onder my 
brotection on 
ze ice, Mees 
Hilda, gif me 
most ‘eavenly 
bleasure,” con- 
tinued the 
Baron. ss | 


poot myself 
entire at your 
dis iy 


gountree,” re- 
sumed the 
Baron, “ve 
haf great skate. 
I vind my vor- 
. tune on 2e ice. 
I virst meet 
my poor dear vife dthere, a! belovdt Gretchen, ven she go blump- 
squash in vater, andt I zave her at risks of my life. Ach! she was 
grateful, vas ze vealthy viddow, Blosserdorf, zo she marriet me next 
veek after. Mein Gott/ but ve vould haf lif vun year 'appy as the 
durdle-dove's coo-coo, hadt it nodt been vor her vat, ogly pog-dog, and 
her rd cousin, Gaptain Fritz. Ach! Himmel! she die zudden, 
poor latie.” 

ae Des me, how sad!" sighed Hilda. ‘Pray tell me how it hap- 

ned. 

‘¢ Vell, Mees Hilda, she vood go skate againsdt my eggspresss gom- 
mands mid her vat, ogly cousin, Gaptain Fritz, and her vat, pel ol 

I vollow, mid zadness in my heart, andt dtears in my eyes. 

en I vatch her skate avay, and dtrip over her vat, ogly og. 

She glutch at her vat, ogly cousin, and in a moment af Tithree vas 
stroggle in ze vater.” 

‘“ And you gallantly attempted her rescue again?” cried Hilda. ‘Oh! 
you brave man.” 

** Der Teufel !—no!" replied the Baron ; ‘I stand on prink and zay, 
*You haf disobey me, mein frau, still bed haf left me your money ; zo 
now I leave you in ze gompany you like best. Mays you injoys it!’ 
Zat is fair. Not zo?” 

“ How cruel !” ejaculated Hilda. 

‘Nein, Mees Hilda. She vas cruel, she pull my vond heart to viddle- 
strings, she vas vicket, but it is now past, and 1 am free, rich, cholly 
viddower.” 

“You are wanted, Hans Schweinhundt, and you'd better come 

Neat »” growled a hard-featured man, tapping the Baron on the 
shoulder. 

“This is the Baron von Blundenblitz!” exclaimed Hilda, haughtily, 
to the offending person. 

“Oh, no, he ain't,” laughed the hard-featured y. ‘He's Hans 
Schweinhundt, waiter at the Restaurant Gourmandaise, Soho, and I've 
got warrants out against him for embezzling his employer's money, and 
Sonne San: Now, come along, ‘ n,’ 8 as you like,” 

e wen! 


os 


Gf bristmas, the acificator. 


WirH our pockets full of money, 
And our barrels full of beer, 

While our tables n beneath the weight 
Of affluent good cheer, 

Old Christmas teaches charity, 
Peace everywhere behras 

As long as turkey rules the roast, 
And pudding never fails. 

Beneath the genial influence 
Which on good living tends, 

We feel that we could hug our-elves 
And idolize our friends. 

With every Christian sentiment 
Each British bosom glows, 

And if they'd only break their necks, 
We could forgive our foes, 


rn 


FA. Werittle Episode. 


I aM afraid I am growing a little passée. I don’t look as well as I did 
once upon a time, unless I have on quite a lot of pearl powder. 

It is indeed time that I settled down, and turned over a new leaf, and 
left off being the light-hearted frivolous child of nature I have been these 
thirty-two years, and begin to think seriously of getting settled. 

When I look round, though, who is there I ought to settle on? Well, 
there are several whose attentions have most decidedly been marked—at 
least, rather so. 

When I come to think of it, this is Christmas Day. 

How odd! 

Now, if any of them have any serious intentions, I should not at all 
wonder at their sending me a Christmas present. 

Silly, yet ial custom, and so much easier for a bashful man than 
your et a formal declaration ! 

As I live, too, there is the postman over the way ! 

What a lot of letters he has ! 

Christmas Cards and Greetings, I'll be bound, every one of them. 

And some of them such large packages ! 

Let me see, now—but yet I must not be seen, or some malicious person 
will say that I am on the look-out. 

There's quite a packet for the Smiths. Stupid, peepee dolls! I 
can't imagine what any one can see in them—but, as a rule, men are 
such fools. 

Nothing for Miss Jackson. How dreadfully savage she will be! But 
there! what can a stupid old thing like that expect ? 

Six or seven, at least, for that odious young widow. I don’t know 
what you may say to it, but I call it disgusting. 

ness gracious me ! he is crossing over. 

How my heart beats! 

Yes, he is actually coming to this house. 

He has entered at the garden gate. Shall I run down myself, or leave 
Jane to open the door as usual? 

I'll run down. 

Jane is scampering upstairs, but I am before her, 

Still thy thiobbings, fooling little flutterer ! 

I allude to my heart. 

Two letters. 

No. 1. Something from the County Court for papa. 

No. 2. Something ina stupid vulgar lace envelope—something for 


Jane. 
Desolation! Desvair ! 
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Wirections for the @rold “NNT eather. 


A. Stopgr is anxious to give a few hints to all persons. Should a 
crowd of unemployed pass through the street in which the reader re- 
sides, he or she should at once run briskly to the gate or door and give 
as much money as he or she can afford; great relief would be the effect 
of this exercise. Much benetit may be derived still earlier in the morn- 
ing, in bed, by reflecting on the discomfort of sleeping ina shed or barn, 
or on a door-step, in this inclement season. The remainder of the day 
may be beneticially spent in looking in the news apers for advertise- 
ments of charities, and sending off post-ottice orders, or cheques, 


FAL Song of Surbival. 


For Caristmas Day. 
I sent my Love a Christmas Card 
In joyous days of long ago ; 
It cost me two-and-nine, in hard, 
And for its style the pri:e was low ; 
The middle held a Heart of Pain 
Transfixed by Passion's flaming shaft, 
"Neath which two lovers trod a lane 
To distant church, whereto with craft 
Sweet Cupid beckoned them, and laughed. 


My Love sent back that Christmas Card 
/ith bitter words of doubt and scorn ; 
My love, she said, she would retard ; 
I wept to think I bad been born, 
I locked it in an escritoire, 
My bleeding heart I stanchly bound, 
And vowed that never maiden more 
Though fairer than the first 1 found 
Should wake it from its stony stound ! 


But Time will pass, and Memories fade, 
As comets whoosh across the blue ; 
I swore to love no other maid, 
And thought the words I spoke were true ; 
Yet once again sweet Christmas-tide 
Holds festal anniversary ; 
And that sweet form I strove to paint 
In colours that should never die 
On Life's pale tablet hath waxed faint 
*Neath fresh-limned features scarcely dry, 
Alas! a Mortal Thing am I! 


So forth I take this Card of mine, 
Long-hoarded ‘midst dead leaves of rue, 
And watch its varied colours shine 
Certes as they were purchased new ; 
= more pikes hed on enprec: tide 
e fragile goes speeding down. 
Sail safely to my promised bride 
O Christmas Card! (Her name is Prown, 
dodge has saved me half-a-crown. ) 


fa a 
Whe Qeto “VY ear. 
By a Fonp Son. 

WHENEVER an old year is quite worn out they have a new year ready 
to be laid on. I don't know how it’s done. Perhaps it's like the beer 
in our cellar ; but I never heard of any pipe for waste hours or days. 1 
suppose they run away when nobody's heeding. M’yes! 

Row Year's Day isn’t always on a Sunday ; but generally, ma says, 
on the first of January. That seems to me rot. 

1 always know New Year's Day, because papa gies a dinner-party to 
some men with short petticoats. They are Scotchmen. They shove a 
lot of brown gunpowder up their noses. Pa says it's snuffin’. I know 
it ie sumfing—you bet! All they say is, ‘‘ Pass the whuskey.” They 
make a great noise sometimes, and sing “Collared Herring” and ‘ Ye 
Bandside Brays.” Nobody knows what they mean. Then they ask 
for more whuskey. Then they finish up with ‘For Aldgate Sign, 
Peek Freen!” Then they have all to be carried out by the servants. 
Then the remainder are left under the dining-room table till to-morrow. 
Then (—, the governess, says | have too many ‘‘ thens.”) 

Ma never puts out the best silver on New Year's Day. I told one of 
the Scotchmen that once, He said “Git awa’.” Their language is 
arg and its acquirement is an acquired taste. (Governess said 

t. 


Pa always goes somewhere to ‘bring in the New Year,” and has 
always to be brought in himself very late by J. Thomas, our butler, 

It’s all lies on pa’s part. The New Year comes in itself. I know, 
for 1 have heard them ringing the bells. I don't know who opens the 
door. 

Last year we were very worried. The gold clock in the drawing-room 
was five minutes faster than the brass clock in pa's study, and when the 
New Year came in by the one clock, the other year gave him such a kick 
that ma thought we were going a year ahead by mistake; and pa said 
that wouldn't do at her age at all, Then ma frowned awful. 

Nevertheless (governess has just looked over that word, and says it’s 
all right), ma aud pa have gone to bed wishing me a happy New Year. 


FAL be FAmaranthine GQueen, 


‘ow '87 is lost to sight 

Lg ci ee ‘88 so bright, 

it jant joy and fresh delight, 
And promise of enjoyment, 

To gladden thus Life’s fleet- 


ing day 
With visions beautiful and 


la" Hcpe's divine employ- 
ment. 
When years wax old, as wax 
they will— 
One — knew a year stand 
sti 
And, what is more, one never 


will, 
So swiftly they pursue 
one; 
Time little recketh how they 
Fe 
He flings the ancient ones 


aside, 
And straight sets up a new 
one. 
Where go old years when 
they are dead ? 
And where old deeds, whose 
lory's fled ? 
Als! my heart, where now 
have sped 
Lost youth and grace en- 
thralling ? 
All are gone to Pluto's 
shore— 
On earth they'll never fleu- 
rish more— 
They've vanished past re 
calling. 
Tootsie, the only fadeless =< 
rose 


In all Time’s wreath, more brightly blows, 
And every day more brightly grows— 
The Queen of Spinsters pretty. 
Each year that o'er her head has past, 
But left her younger than the last, 
More elegant, more witty. 


| | 
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A-HUNTING HE DID GO. 


Indigestion pure and simple. 
ce eel tect ers a 1 


f 


(HeFBruthes) Fivela 1 have 
brought you one of the— 
proper articles and now T T starts on Bank Holiday morn as smart as you could wish anyone to 


would, Uke -m Sun 4 ciet y bags. I want to be. Wiest Senneneere oe was there. He is at sehen ering 
: other 


J ‘ waiting for some one to lend him money to buy a suit of 
owsers backSarain my hands in my pockets—they're hee etee of a wreck to think of putting on. ¥ 


A WINTER’S T 


\ 7 a> es 


mL 
VSN 


1. “How beautifully Lord Henry skates!” mur- then suddenly, 
mured M: as her dve-like eyes followed his “ i skating, but of 
lordship's lithe figure sliding over the surface love! Maomi, I have to tell you, but 
of the lake. ‘ You skate, Mr. Brown?” asked she, _ hitherto dared not d ¥ Be mine!” and 
turning to our hero, who, eracefully suckingat the he knelt in the snow. . Brown,” the 
knob of his cane, stood by her side. eirl, “if you could skate like Lor 

! = ‘: a 3... 


A trick that can be seen performed at most skatin: 


THE VANISHING Ge NTLEMAN. | 


1 trow wallowing o er thelake. The trust 
blades he wore were those of ache-me skates, 4 


De) ae - 
5.90; he by cundle-light, hastily 
snatched up his skates, 


4 Sore, but yet undaunted, young Brown, for 
‘twas he, eventually sought his chamber. Then 
bumps aroused the sleepers beneath. He was 
ractising with the aid of two chairs, and would 
ve gone on all rigzhthad not the aforesaid sleepers 
warningly banged on the ceiling with a poker. 


hero is still single, and Maomi is undecided be- 
tween Lord Harry and his father the earl. 


THE MASHERS' DELIGHT —On view at most of our 
pantomimes during the Christmas season. 


OC) @. Wop 


“ : all. 2 Louw Street Child. Out o’ the way, guv’nor! Carn't yer see I'm in a ‘urry? Tip us out @ tanner, else me and et di 
Saget esp S eiasuatak becace vatgans ae i my mate will lay yer dow: n and pelt yer till yer dead. [Old man parts, | The bold, bad king of the pantomime. 


Barmai 
whisky ? t 
Shifter 
your mast 
mas box. 
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CHRISTMAS DAY.—MR. 


CHRISTOPHER TOPBOTTOM GOES OUT TO DINNER. Vise ce 


4. Ne CALs For acas. 


“NOT TO BE HAD. 


ae (insinuatingly). Is that mistletoe above us, Mr. 
‘es 
Mr. Graves (not to be taken on at any price). Y Miss 
Angelina, it is; we had better move aware Parke dare 80. 
ee 


— 4 


©. BUT Before PRocetonc rar A 
PIECE OF ORANGE Teel Cases 
HIM To ALTER WIS 
2. (115 AFING MORNING tHe Thinks oe 
(TWILL DO WIM Good To WALIC . 


I MPCLT. HAS RECENGD asi hivithtiod 
yORXMAS Day Vis ABOUT 
To Star 


6. WHEEL COMES OFF CAB. CARMAN SAYS (TIS ¥. 


3 (67S .| FAULT FOR SITTING AL ONONe Zf 
SIDE ‘Tey PUARREL- 


- 


wh 
nee 
ow 


5. ANO ReFlectswuar He woplp 0G People Wao THROW 
| ORANGE VEEL ABOUT THE PAVEMENTS. 


Dear and jolly Father, 


Aeing OVE haa 

j 4, Wf “2 greeting you ather ; 

/ i 1% BuT You make it worth our while. 

hem ANDINDUIRES AzAIN. GoNTieMad Km] y Bur Supoedly Alters a —= —— 
-PLoos on a 


Hs Mino 
OFFERS TOSWW HIN THE WAL sis warGiidlam ee 


4 
HAINGe INETEAD 
t 


. ml, k: f 
Ses tits way hs Told 16 TAKE Talo TORNING ON 
T FORTH ONTHE RIGHT Keep STRAIGHT on 


N. 
m Ny | 


Y 


Ler te PURE Wey 


vis OSG se Ss 
hinics ie Han BeTeRRys — WA 6, Bolrenvasks wHAT "1h, Qf 
Fito wisswaytiome AGAIN. (4, bIscVERDS ACEC Sop Ther dave fotAr C665 WBACON es ee ee hearer Cope, 


And, if you please, after all his sufferings, the people who had invited him chose to disbelieve every word of the story. This is a hard world. 


RIVALS IN LOVE. 
TIME—CHRISTMAS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Dear Gussie admiring the lovely cat which gives the title 
to this year’s Christmas fare. 


= 
R THER COOL. 
Barmaid (at “ Roper Arms”). Bottle of best 
whisky? three-an pence, sir. 
Shifter (taking tt). Thanks, my dear. Tell 
your master to put it down to me as a Christ- 
mas box. Good Ry. 


= ieee Saya 


Rivals in love—one poor and one rich : | Lave in a cottage does not her taste suit : 
“THE CLUS Goose. One she will marry—none cn tell which. She loves luxury, tho’ shared with a brute. _ 
“ Nothing like leather? Go on; nothing like She loves the poor one, he’s handsome and spry, The 1ich man chuckles—the poor one does sigh, 


A Ps J Ye Heralde of ye dayes gone bye announcing ye comyng 
tough goose! ' Yet weds the other—the question is, why ? | ** Why she married him ? at's the reason why. 4 of Christmas, 
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BGome Frew Wear Sentiments. 
By Our “‘ Bosky” BaBBLER. 


** Now, or never!” Exactly and precisely my sentiments. Now (or 
Dever) is the time to turu over that “ new leaf” there has been so much 
talk about, and /eyin the New Year as we mean to go on with it. 
“ That new leaf!" A-ha! I be-leaf you, my bo-ey! Now's the time. 
Just so. Now—ch?—or never! 


* . * . . * 
What a sweetly sweet sentiment is this—‘‘A Happy New Year and 
many of them!" How briimful (ain't at, now ?) of brotherly (and sisterly) 
love aud soarily ! How it breathes (just don't it?) the true mes-age of 
peace and goodwill to— What sey, June? The butcher's Compli- 
ments of the Srassn, and will I oblige hin mith a little of his Christmas 
bili? Weil, of all the—— Ob, bother! Dash! Hang it all, you know! 
* 


* . s * * 

When one comes to look hack, you know, what a disappointing brute 
of a twelvemonth last year was. Every blessed thing, somehow, seemed 
to go wrong. Not even on» of goud resolves put into practice, or 
resolutions carried out. . . . ki? Weil, 1 have the whole coming 
year now before m: to make up for &. . H'm! A—a—ye-es, 
don't yer know! A—a—cxactly. 


s s ° . s ° 
After all, though, what is the good of looking back at all? Now's the 
time, if ever, to lo-k forward. . . . What? There's that bill for 
seventeen ten will mature next week. . . . U-h! 

° . e . . es 

There is, however, just this one thing to be thankful for—with the 
end of the Old Year, there is an end, also, thanks to the Stores’ cash 
system, of all calls upon one, so, with what little cash I have left, I can 
go to the play and enjoy myself with this evening. . . . Wha-at? 
The grocer's und baker s buys, the chimney sweep, the luincock, and the 

ystman culled ayain for their Christmus boxes! . . . Oh, I say— 
fang! Dash! Con found! 


FL Preto Year's Weal. 


WING high, swing low, the mad bells go 
With cheery clang and clatter— 
ing-deng-dang-doug ! rings out their 
song 
‘ith a joyous peal and patter. 

Ve toll ding-dong ! a knell to wrong 
And doubts and fears will vanish ; 
Wering cling-clong ! let care go hang, 
And tears aud sighs we'll banish. 


Ding-dang-deng-dong! despair is 


strong, 
But hope and love are stronger ! 
‘Then sing clang-clung! with cheerful 
tongue — 
Grief s long, but life is longer ! 


“lash! clash! clash ! clash! with din 
and crash 
Their tongues united rattle ; 
And ding-dong-bell ! their voices swell 
In a rolling song of battle. 


Let's fight doug-ding ! ‘gainst everything 
That makes us and checrless— 

Swing high, swing low! we'll front the foe 
With brave hearts, firm and fearless. 

Dong-deng-ding-dang ! for pain and pang, 
Small aches endure the longest, 

Then sing loronecany if nerves be wrung, 
Pain's strong, but life is longest ! 


aie = 
Abe Wining-FRoom Wiloor. 

Sue could have till New Year's Day. Gentlemen was gentlemen 
(meaning they paid better), although, when letting was bad, ladies was 
ladies—certaivly. ‘That was what the landlady said. 

Miss Tottie sat with folded hands, and considered how—‘ He could 
not entertain his friends rightly without the dining-room tloor.” She 
was ‘‘the dining-room floor.” Yet it had just been acknowledged she 
gave less trouble than any other single lady of a lodger. 

s o 


* e s e s 

It was an abrupt, brick-wall corner. Miss Tottie ouglit to have been 
on the look-out — but she wasn't. At the very extremity of its angle 
she came pelt against a manly, big-breast form. Smash ! 

“Confound! Er—good gracious! What is it ?” looking down. 

“« Eggs—two eggs !' said Miss Tottie. 

“Shop?” ‘ New-laid.” 

The answers were given so simply that the man stopped and peered 
closer. She was not wealthily clad. 

“Let me refund. Will fourpenee — ?” 

She looked up aghast, and fled past him out of sight. 

*¢Offended—poor. No doubt asked a friend in to tea—an egg each!” 

s e 


. * s * 

A smart rap came at Miss Tottie's door next evening. Her ‘‘ Come 
in” was answered by ‘‘ the gentleman of the coruer.” 

“© You know who I am?” taking the seat she barely indicated. 

* Yes,’ she said, a little indignantly ; ‘the gentleman who wants me 
—I mean my room—and so I ain going to leave on New Year's Eve.” 

“T think not,” he replied quictly.  ‘‘ Those eggs” (twinkling) ‘‘ en- 
lightened me. I have spoken to the landlady. Pray remain.” 

*© You—really !"” Miss Tottie’s countenance kindled. ‘‘ Do you mean 
it? Ushall never find such rooms as these. Oh, thank you. But your 
—things. I must not forget them.” 

“Trousers. Quite right, thank you—don't show a mark. 

Do you know,” said Miss Tottie, when he rose to ba ad “7 felt 
very bitter against you. Men always get the best of everything. I was 
sure it would be so with you. And now—do you really honestly mean 
I shall stay on? Ladies are only good out of season, the landlady says.” 

*¢ All the year round,” twinkling again, and stirring up anew the ush 
and flutter in her countenance, ‘Honestly. Of course /” and down 
went his fist on a puffy little paper-bag which he had not perceived 
whilst spish and splitter flew yolk and white, over lappel, waist and 
trousers. How could she help it? She laughed. He laughed. But 
pot just at first, not until she flew away for water and towel, * * 

“| shall come again, with your | srlgrrgancedl 

He came again—and again. In fact, it was a double case of “ a-gain. 

He took the dining-room floor just at Christmas-time. 


——— 


AAbe Wemon Frog. 


I am the Demon Fog! and who 

Shall say what deeds I cannot do? 

Your million-peopled city I 

Can lord it over and defy. 

1 wrap the moon in vapours dun, 

With mustard-poultice swathe the sun, 
Pour pea-soup on the zephyrs clear, 

And make you chew the atmosphere. 
Your domes and pinnacles so proud 

In filthy fumes do I enshroud. 

My feetid breath, where'er it fleets, 
Spreads death and darkness through your streets. 
With sceptre shadowy but true, 

Iam your king, my slaves are you. 

Oh, dl me not! Like Frankenstein, 
You've made the monster you malign. 
From smoke and soot, v2u luckless elves, 
You've shaped the Demon Fog yourselves. 
My homicidal course I'll run, 

And choke you ali one day for fun! 


FA Lhristmas YW ule- Tzogy. 


In these villainous days—I don't mean to be rude, 
And would simply avoid being misunderstood — 

In these days, then, of villus sprung up is a night, 
Like the pantomime scenes in which children delight, 
These are built on desigus so contracted aud small 

It is rarely we find a baronial hall. : 
And perhaps 't sas well, for if Smith, Brown & Co.'s 
Inner walls were bedizened with pikes, guns, and bows, 
With windows repeating in hues rich and rare 
Armorial bearings invented with care, ; . 
They might deem themselves knights of the time of King John 
Red rain the armour by trying it on. 

But yet, should their chimneys be framed as of yore, 
No modern grate cumb ring the ember-lit floor, 

Our yule-log might flourish at Cliristmas again 
Without bringing feudal abuse in its train, 

Or exhuming the bones of baronial rule 

To jar on the nerves of our Radical school. es 

For kitcheners, stoves, and such other monstrosities, 
Yule-logs have banished, and mark what a loss it is! 
Christmas, we know, is a family feast, 

Where gather our children from biggest to least, 

But the grate of the period's really too small, 

If the party be large, to illumine it all. 

A faggot ol chigs might result in a blaze 

Sufficient for these indiscriminate days, , 

And evoking, perchance, quite a chorus of praise ; 
But, unless it were massive, and heavy, and thick, 

I should give it, I fear, a contemptuous kick, 

For I never could rise to the “ Yuce-log-a-stick.” 


FL Most Awful Wusiness. 


I Love her deeply and devotedly. Or is it devotedly and deeply ? 

What matters ! 

We are all-in-all to one another. We live but for our love. The oc- 
cupation by which I gain my bread becomes daily more distasteful to 
me. I madly plunge at my hat and coat the moment the hour of release 


arrives. 

I can hardly be passinzly civil to my employer. Happily, though, as 
yet I have not struck him. 

It is the same with my Matilda, soshe tells me. She counts the long 
leaden, weary hours that we perforce must spend apart. ; 

She says her work, too, is hateful to her. She suys, though, that it 
is not only for herself she has to work, but for her mother, an invalid, 
for whom the doctor has prescribed a warmer clime. . 

My Matilda is a postmistress, but her mother's board and lodging in 
the warmer climate are dreadful drags upon the puor girl ‘‘ Courage ! 
courage !" I cry, ‘¢ what is enough tor one is enough for two,” Stay— 
wil: it be enough for three also? I had not thought of this before. 

My employer and I have exchanged words, Nay, blows also have 
passed between us, and kicks. It matters not now who got them. I 
am without employment. The world is before me, and the news- 
papers are full of advertisements, but there does not seem to be any 
special demand for my services. At present my only means of support 
are what Matilda can lend me, after providing for her mother. It seems 
what was not enough for one has now to do Jor three. 

* * * * * * 

I can't see anything in the papers that will at all suit me. What I 
want, it appears to me, is more change of air than anything else. I 
mention this to Matilda, and she weeps. I must say Matilda has not 
got the cheerfallest of tempers. 

e * * * * * 

At the nick of time I fell across some long-lost relatives. They have 
saved me. ! am to havea long rest at their expense. I am to have 
change of air—a warmer climate. I am now at Nice, basking in the 
sunshine. It is a delightful place ; such enjoyment, and such complete 
and blissful idleness. I have met a rich English widow, a most charming 


woman, 
* * * 7 * 


* 

After all, it will be very absurd of Matilda if she takes it to heart. 
Matilda's salary is not large enough. And as for me, I really, positively 
cannot work. I feel I cannot, and all efforts are useless, edded tu 
the widow, why need I? 

* * * e * 

lam an idiot! How could I have allowed mare to be taken in by 
what she said? I ought to have made sure. y, the wretched old 
impostor lives but on the charity of her daughter. Just as Matilda's 


mo— 
Merciful goodness! What was Matilda's mother’s name? Not 
Matilda's, I know, for she took a second husband. Is it possible I 
have—— Yes, I have married Matilda's mother ! 
— 9 


Wiebe FX squimaue. 


Tue Esquimaux glides over the snow 

In his water-tight shoes of walrus hide ; 
And at night lies snug in his reindeer rug, 

With his favourite puppy asleep by his side ; 
And the polar bear may sneak from his lair, 

And prow] round the hut on the star-lit waste ; 
For his trusty spear to his hand is near, 

And the grease of the visitor's much to his taste. 


But the poor Cocknee! unhappy is he— 

For he curseth his shoe-leather - upper and sole— 
As the freezing slush comes in with a rush, 

And he searcheth in vain for the secret hole ; 
And the sight of a cur his blood doth stir, 

For he dreads hydrophobia (terrible bite) ; 
And the are blink, he is apt to think, 

As he lies in his bed, is the burglar's light ; 
And he dreams of an icicle hung to his toe, 
And waking, he envies the Esquimaux. 


—+1o———_ 


FA Mtvelfth Wright Story. 


BooDLe was a widow, and had long set her cap at old Dr. Spiphkins, 
who was an irascible old gentleman with a bald heal anda nal hose ; 
but the doctor hung fire, and the willow was bewildered by another old 
gentleman who wore blue spectacles aml a wig, but never declared him- 
self. The widow, between these two ‘“‘cligibles,” was like the proverbial 
donkey. So she determined to bring one or the other up to the scratch 
by means of a motto she had placed inside a Lonbou cracker, which she 
determined should be pulled by the worthy oll gentlemen at a party 
Mrs. Boodle was giving on Twelfth Night. The evening came, and so 
dil the party, or rather the “ parties,” for there were several of them, 
amongst them being the widow's victims. During the evening the 
widow offered the crackers round, carefily reserving the prepared 
one for the doctor and the professor, which they pulled ; but horror! 
instead of the amorous verse which was to bring the male crea- 
tures to their knees at the feet of the lovely widow, there rolled 
out a box of blue pills. The widow fainted, the doctor swore and 
bounced out of the room, the professor scratched his wig, and 
could make nothing of it. All was consternation and affright where 
love and joy should have reigned. But matters were not so bad 
after all—though it was unkind of Master Frank Boodle to change the 
verse for the pill. Wiping the widow's tears away with his wig, the 
professor declared himself, and Mrs. Boodle, thanks to the blue pill, is 
now Mrs. Professor Timpani. 

The moral to this, I take it, is, when you havea pill to swallow, 
make one gulp and down with it. Some people prefer powders to pills, 
but that is a clumsy way of taking medicine. e wise man chooses 
pills, but he who chews bis pill is not wise. 


(Christmas, 1887. 


FAootsie’s Gy hristmas. 


“ONCE in,” as Ma says, “'tis merry Christmas time,” an poor 
dear, unfortunate Pa, in spite of wind, weather, and worry, rates, 
taxes, brokers, and chuckers i. 
still alive, alive, alive O! thoug), 
Ma says he is no longer the man 
he was, and never will be again, 
Ma attributes this to anxiet, 
as to the future of that bo; 
\lexandry, who does not seen 
to be growing up in the right 
path, and in some measure to 
the lengthened nature of my be- 
trothal, which © ha, 
now really been going 
on some time. 

The same notion 
'Ppears to prevail in 
‘ie minds of Tottic 
Goo:lenough’s ma, and 
also in that of the ma 
ot Lardi Longsox, and 

yand my Ma have, 


and Snook shall not 
ouly Le requested to 
hance a day, but. to 
stick to the same then 
hatel; though poor, 
- careful, consid. 
erate Pa has just 
moved, as an amend 
meut, that the ques 
tion of Christmas din 
ner, if Bob is, as usual, 
to provide it, be amicably settled, and the things got into the hous. 
previous to other topics being discussed ; and Poor Pa has his gloves on, 
aud the family carpet bag and two large fish baskets ready Ly his side, 
so as to be all ready to go marketing at any moment. The only thin; 
Bob has now got to do is to i in an appearance. 

I find Poor Pa thus when I come home an hour later ; at least, he ha- 
taken his hat off, because it makes his head ache, but retaius his gloves, 
and is in the act of clutching the family carpet bag when I arrive, with 
a determined expression of countenance, I having omitted to tap with 
ay knuckles, and he thinking mine was Bob's knock. [ also tind the 
other mas arranged in a row. 

It is an hour later, and Poor Pa has taken off his gloves. The other 
mas, too, having exhausted the bread and butter and winkles, wear a 
worn look. Poor Pa has just got up and taken a black bottle ont oi 


G dL Hd if, | Yd ip 
Under the mistletoe bough. 


A staircase flirtation. 


the cupboard, and held it up against the light, and when Pa presently 
realises the fact that the bottle is cupty, their countenances assume an 
expression of stony despair. 

Another half hour passes, and Poor Pa, seemingly arriving at a 
resolution, puts on his hat and sallies forth. More time passes, and the 
other mas, having given up staring at the bottle as a bad job, rise an 
shake out their dress-improvers, and say they think it is time to go’ 
when a knock comes at the door. Is it Bob at last ! 

It turns out, however, not to be Bob. On the contrary it is 
Mr. McGooseley and Mr. McNab, the latter with a large parcel. The 
other mas eye the same with a hungry look, and watch Mr. McGooscley 
slowly produce a brown reper package from his pocket with wistful 
attention. When he simply says, “‘ Boots I've been having half sole,” 
and puts them into his hat, the other mas are evidently much shaken, 
and their gaze reverts to McNab's luggage. McNab explains. It’s the 
bagpipes. He thought they might be wanted to-morrow, so he brouglit 
them round. The other mas sit down again with a groin. 

More time elapses. Another knock. Aunt Higgins, Eveliny, and 
Billiam have dropped in, and 
explain that as they were Lager d 
they thought they might as wel! 
Uncle Boffin, also ing, has 
looked in, and Alexandry fetches 
him a kitchen chair. Pa returns, 
another kitchen chair is fetched. 

At length Uncle Boffin re- 
marks, “Our esteemed young 
friend, Bob, is, J trust, Miss 
Sloper, in the enjoyment of his 
ordinary robust health?” 

Pa rises, and 
slowly lays the 
umbrella on the 
table before him. 
“Tf you allude 
to that paltry 
person, whom in 
arash moment I 
permitted to as- 

ire to the 

onour of 
my daughter's 
hand ——" 

Rat, tat-tat! 
Bob, with a cab 
full of — provi- 
sions ! 

* 


s s 
Festivities, on 
a wholly unpre- 
cedented scale of 
magnificence, 
are now in progress, We have dined sumptuously, and Bob has been 
forgiven. We have had dancing and blind man’s buf, hunt the slipper, 
staircase flirtation, kissing under the mistletoe, and now the evening | 
winding up with Sir Roger de Coverley, the musi« by the family. 
Lardi, Tottie, and I are to be married on the first of January. 

Other mas weren't asked. 


The giddy valse. 
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WHOOPING COUGH 
CATARRH, CONSUMPT 


‘Will Gnd instan ‘ancous ‘Ss and Pr cure by E the very Ww medicine called the 


MINERAL "PASTILLES 


Sold at 1s. 134. per box by all Chemists and Medicine 
t-free for 15 stamps from the 

ny. 10 roddoed 3 Buildings, 
TOE. E ire bears f 


CHEST 


MINERAL 
PASTILLES. 


LUNGS 


THE MARVELLOUS CLEANSER. _ 


HYDROLEINE 


SANITARY 


SOAP. LOWDER. 


WHY IS IT? 


Counsellor, under whose special reaper ion the Pas- 
— are prepared, and each lozenge has our 
impressed. None others are genuine, 


work lamp and 
chimney,also fifty 
splendid comic figures, three complete popular nursery 
tales, (making thirty-six more pictures), two comic slip- 
ping slides, two moving lever slides, two moving panorama 
slides, two slides for Chinese freworks, one moving slide 
of man swallowing rats, one gs night slide, and one slide 
of Queen Victoria. The whole lot, Lantern and Ninety- 
five Pictures, forming a most superb collection for any 
youngster, complete in box for 10s, 6d., gives a 3-feet 
dian eter picture, 

No, 2 Set. Large Lantern and longer Slides (same as- 
sortm nt), gives a 4-feet picture, l4s, 6d. 

No, 3 Set. Same assortment, gives a 5-feet picture and 
has 9 spring arrangement for holding slides fast, prevent- 
ing any chance of breakage, strongly recom jed, suita- 
ble for special present, 21s, 

No. 4 Set. Larger still; efost pictures, 33s. 

No. 5 Set. 7-feet pictur Larger Sets, he 75s., 
and £5 10s. Special Magic cates Catalogue, & 

Specially Prepared Chemical Oil, giving eae light, 
Od., 1s, 6d., and 2s, 6d. per bottle. 

Every order for a Lantern Set that is accompanied by a 
Coupon, will receive a Free Prize Certificate entitling o a 
chance of obtaining one of the 2,000 Prizes amounting to 
£2v0 that we are giving away a as Christmas Boxes. 


“ ” 
[ ALLY SLOPER'S CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS COUPON. | 
Entitles bolder to Free Prize Certificate when pur- 
chasing Lantern Set. 
(Signed) J. THEOBALD AND CoMPANY. 
HE GREAT ELECTRIC 
FUSES CASE. silver-plated; 
capital joke; gives sharp clectric shock 
to anyone trying to open it; post-free 
Is. 8d. Wonderful Seeret Puzzle Purse, 
Is. 24. Puzzle Snuff Box, 1s. 2d. Magi- 
cian’s Cabinet of ten good tricks, 1s. 3d. 
Magic Cigar Case, cigars all vanish when 
opened bya fr iend, Is, 2d.; better quality, 
Qa 2s. 241, and 38. 3d. Magic’ Whistle, covers 
the face with flour, 1s. 2d. Pack of Con- 
juring Cards, 1s. 2d. 
M Keatey MAGIC DEMOW BOTTLE. A littic 
black buttle that cannot be made to lie down except 
Post-free, 8d. 
T=2Z FLYING DUTCHMAN 
LOCOMOTIVE. -— A_ real 
working Steam Locomotive ; a marvel of 
ingennity, Strong Metal Boller, Steam 
‘ag, Safety Valve, Oscillating Cylinder, 


for its owner. 


four strong Wheels and Furnace com- 


i 
fe AFFECTIONS SIR MORELL MACKENZIE ’ | 
el OF WRITES -“I have watched the effect of the Soden ‘< a i | 
SEY Waters for a considerable , and regard them as ' 
agli xtremely valuable in obstinate ‘Catarrhal ASections ae = : 

Bh H f the Throat. e small amount of Lron wi 
mat | ountain renders them very useful in the early stages : THEOBALD'S CELEBRATED BIsJOU | O=uRIstTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S 
ain, of Throat Consumption, and they do good in nearly all cases of relaxation of the | © MAGIC LANTERNS AND SLIDES. CARDS. With £2 Worth of CHRISTMA: 
iet neous membrane. The Soden itinetal P Pastilles vifer a most convenient uthod | SPECIAL PRICES AND SPECIAL QUALITY. This | BONES. We have bought nearly two million Cards of 
ib : the Waters, roducing both — and General effect. They are cspe- year far better | the very best design and quality, and our Packets will be 
N04 pA eficial in te Cenere hal Diseases of the air passages. 1 frequently found than ever. Good, | found tocontain t e Most extraordinary value and variety 
ests then’ of great service in the case of Singers and substantial, En- | cver offered. All last year's customers were more than 
ight SODEN “(Signed) MORELL MACKENZIE 5 M.D., London.” ellsh oo satiated ; but these Packets of last year are simply no- 
s to a uffer from Diseases of the ship defying a wre in comparison to what we now offer. 

be: MINERAL =| rarer Cheol "end Lanse 0 Droush which all whos ee ely get | THE KENSINGTON 2s, 64, PACKET OF CARDS 
comprises a best contain two 6d. Cards, three 4d., four 3d., four 2d. Cards, 

oO T | nidicent Cards in ( i ix Cards witt 
PASTILLES. COUGH BR Sou paclcs aes God an Sliver ponder Gold und Colours. papery pe 

other wers, &c., and 50 ordinary Cards. It is impos- 
AS i H MA, OR E T H R A pap aig sible to describe what these all are, as the variety 1s prac- 


Ucally endless and made to suit everyone, comp 4 
Sacred Cards, Secular Cards, Comic Cards, Cards wit 
Animals, Flowers, Fruit; Cards illustrating City Life, 
Country Life, Winter Scenes, Sea Views, L:udaci “Apes 5 
Cards with Children, grown-up people, all in magnificent 
colours and finished in the highest style of art, making a 
total of 1 Cards. Also, besides this, in each Packet are 
a0 pretty Coloured Engravings, likewise with Christmas 

New Year's Greetings. ‘The entire lot, carriage free, 
2s. Gd. (abroad 1s. extra); and in every Packet a Prize 
Cerificate, which entitles the holder to a chance of obtain- 
ing one of the 2,000 handsome Prizes, up to £5 in value, 
which we are giving away as Christmas Boxes to our Cus 
tomers. Purchasers of two Packets receive two Certift- 
cates, and also, in addition, gratis, a handsome Crocodile 
Leatherette Writing Case. ‘To ensure Certificate, cut out 
and send Coupon with order. 


. 

ALLY SLOPER'S CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS ~ COUPON. 
Entitles bolder to Free Certificate with every 2s. 6d. | 
Packet of Christmas Curls. 

(Signed) J. THEOBALD AND Company, 


A Packet of 50 good Christmas and New Year's Carus, post- 
free 1s. 1d., but no Certificate ; or 100 smaller Cards fur 1s. ld. 


ZOCKWORK MICE. best quality. Real 
watchmaker's springs. When wound up run all about 
a room or table causing great fun; post-free, 1s. 2d. Rats, 


Is. 81. ; Mats, Dogs, Lions, Tigers, Ducks, Swans, Ilorses, 
Is. 2d. ; Peacocks and Horse and Cart, Is. &d.; Water 
Cart, Hansom Cab, and Tram Cars, 2s, %1.; Dolls, Is. 2u., 
2s. At, and 3s. 6d. ; all post-free, and all to wind up and 
run about. 


CxucckEworz TRAINS, Engine, Tender, and 
two Currlages, Very strong, best make, post-free 2s. ; 
larger sizes, 3s. 6d., 5s., and 7s. 6d. Engine and Tender 
only, Is. 6d., 28, 6d., 3s. Gd. 4s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. Clockwork 
Trains running on circular lines, all made to take to 
pisces, 8s, 6d. ; or with Tunnel and Station, with work- 
as align . Signaluen, and Passengers, 128.” 6d., 17s. 6d., 


L?tz% 3B LADY DOT'S DOLL'S 

HOUSB, Dolls, and Furniture, com- 
plete for 1s, 3d. Wonder of the Season. 
Complete jointed Dollis’ House, all takes to 
pieces. Library, Drawing-room, Dres>ing- 
room, Furniture, Lady Dot and ber sister, 
with "Jackets, Dresses, Hats, Bonnets, Bath- 
ing Costumes, &c., &c., to take on and off. 
Lady Dot's Mamina, with wardrobe of 12 
different parts of dresses, &c. The lot com- 
plete, carriage frec, 1s. 3d. Superior ditto, 
with more Dolls and Clothes, 2s. 6d. 


ete, carriage,free 3s. Larger and bettcr 
nders and Brass Wheels, 7s. 6d. ; or 


IT Is BECAUSE. 


CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE OF 


make, with two GRAND 
WOVELTISS of every description, 5v0 engrav- 


Ww eat lo 8s. 64. Entirely in Brass, very beautiful 

HYDROLEINE fs beyond all dispute the ag | best article of its class in the market, and defies com yee Once with sta fitted also with Water Tay Ta, 

tried, the ha anh mo other Sanitary Soap Pow supplied pac! p and Whistle, | ings, post-free Id. Special Catalogue of Magic Lanterns 
i, pebie Niel ee Gnone: Se Ollmen. . i fa ate 12s. 6d. ; oF ‘Six Wheel ditto, 21s. and Slides, 31. Special Catalogue of Steam Engines, 3d, 


| 4 THEO THEOBALD & CO. 400, Esti. 60 Years), ta Bath Place, 20 Chareh st, Kensington, London, W. 
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| To the Readers of 


From LHOS. BEECHAM, | 
PROPRIETOR OF : “ALLY SLOPER’S XMAS NUMBER,” 


THE WORLD'S MEDICINE. 


Everywhere. 


Christmas, 


Merry 


your 


PILLS. 
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PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 


TIME FLIES, 
But I say, old chap, need not go, dla M 
such a “4 Slow down a little and enjoy yourself dasint 
the ve season, at anyrate. 


A SUGGESTION.—Why not have female cl loc the Christmas 
Cirousce 2A, pretty ATR” wate bee fav Ooeibe ncet a ee Lord Turgem (who has been festive seasoning with a vengeance), Scoundrelsh (hic), 


master, would be very choice. | I wilsh elit thy sword (hic) wish mysh good weaasen! (Is forcibly dragged off. 
eae cs One a coe a er a 


BOODLEBY AND HIS CHRISTMAS GOOSE. 
Toro 1x Tiree Cantos ano Two Fuicuts. 


ca Mil 


wae OI AN" 
a VE awh tasted Be yi 


a 


Way) 


SWEeET FAMILIAR FACES. 


1. * Yon're a-lovsing at them birds, gents? And beauties they are, too! 2. So it was agreed that they should have one alive, keep him in the old Some te for our annual side-splitters, and guar- 
Can't I persuade you to have a couple for Christmas Day?" said the wo- rabbit hutch, feed him up well till the day, and then just simply cook him ing to be as ular 
man. “They are fine reese,” said Boodieby, “An!” sighed 8 and eat him. But f he might’ be stolen some night, one of = popular as ever during the holidays. 
his German friend. ‘ What do you say, Stingimann, to buying one between Boodleby’s was once, they resolved to keep watch and ward. 
us?” asked Boodleby. At first Stingimann didn’t see it, but was persuaded. 
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OTT? WWMM 
3. The morning of the 21th came at last. Now, Stingi- 4. Gracious ! B gs gracious! In a moment the bi d 5. The shades of night were 
mann,” said Boodleby, “ you just o the hutch door, darted out, m @ savage grab at the of Stingi- falling fast, as a soli goose 
Til seize his head, and then——" Here Boodleby gavea mann, expanded its wings, and disap a hiss made its way over a moor- 
scientific flourish with the carving-knife. —over the garden wall. land, many miles from the homes 
of Boodleby and Stingimann. 


THE REAL, RIGHT, GOOD OLD-FASHIONED SORT ONCE AGAIN. 
TAT TTT La OTT MIM ERO IN esse) 
a t Sal | | aN i che i, 


HAIL!—OH, MIGHTY ALE! 
A liquid that ought to’be served out free, | graye decay for 
nothin, at all tho tneatzee on Bosing Night, to warm ihe 
and soul. 


ear | 
io ». 


Cae YU an Hh Ni 


- we Le gpa (who has just finished two bottles of whisky). | 
Spirit. or whatever you are, depart (hic) at o or (me E 
may be tempted to send you after the oth: r spirits. 


| 


if 
t 
Is 
" 
/ 
WTO. ant 
' : 9 i A i tilt tt 
, THE WA&SSAIL BOWL. ! APF 1" =e ity 
Sweet beverace. It gives us joy, Set 
we makes es happy, nay. and free, i 
elps to all our pains alloy, . icke 5 C 9 
ro And makes aa feel we re on the spree. : hee eg there wasn't one of agi pa! they starved had not legis pees Ls sll aera Molly.Coddles, Se of cold and erry ty = 
London: Printed by DauzizEL BRoTHERS, at their Camden Press, High Street, N.W., and Published by the Proprietor, GILBERT DaLzizL, at “ The Sloperics,” 99 Shoe Lane, E.C.—Monday, December 12, 1887. 
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TOOTSIE SLOPER’S POLKA. 


As played for the first time by the SLOPER ORCHESTRA, ON CHRISTMAS DAY, 1887. 


Composed expressly for ALLY SLOPER by A. GWYLLYM CROWE, Author of the celebrated ‘‘See-Saw'’ Waltz. 


(ENT. STA. HALL.) 
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[Ler continuation sec lust page of this Supplement. 
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GRATIS PLATE. 


AUNT GEESER. 


BARON ALLY SLOPER, Esq,., M.P., F.O.M, etc. 
SNATCHER. 
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LARDI LONGSOX. TOTTIE GOODENOUGH. 


MRS. SLOPER. 
COUSIN EVELINA. TOOTSIE SLOPER. MASTER JUBILEE SLOPER. 
TABITHA. 


Mr. McGOOSELEY. THE EL 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY AT MIL 


See “ Tootsie Sloper’s Polka” on back of this picture, composed by A. GwyLLrm Crowe, author of the celebrated “SrE-Saw” Wautsz, See also the article on pag 
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MRS. SLOPER. THE HON. BILLY. IKY MOSES. 
MASTER JUBILEE SLOPER. HIS GRACE THE DOOK SNOOK, K.G. LORD BOB. TODDLES. 
Mr. McGOOSELEY. THE ELDER, Mr. McNAB. UNCLE BOFFIN. ALEXANDRY. BILL HIGGINS. 


WEY AT MILDEW COURT. 


he celebrated “Sze-Saw” Watts, See also the article on page 14, communicated by Miss Tootsie SLOPER. ae 
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TOOTSIE SLOPER’S POLKA. 
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“ Christmas comes but once a year.” 


A CHRISTMAS APPEAL 


FOR THE 


LONDON POOR. 


*.* TO AVOID IMPROPER USE BEING MADE OF THIS SHEET IT IS PARTICULARLY REQUESTED THAT YOU 
REFER TO THE NAME AND ADDRESS AT BOTTOM OF PAPER BEFORE CONTRIBUTING. 


Every copy of “ALLY SLOPER'S CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS" contains one of 
these forms, and it ts earnestly hoped that our readers, young and old, will contribute 
something, and get their friends to contribute also, to 


ALLY SULOPER’S 
POOR RELIER BUND, 


which ts being ratsed to alleviate the sufferings and distress existing at the present time 
amongst the Destitute Poor of London. The awful state of things to be found in our very 
midst ts graphically described by George R. Sims, in a series of Illustrated Articles, entitled 
“ How the Poor Live,” appearing weekly in“ Ally Sloper's Half-Holiday.” All Subscriptions 
to the Fund will be acknowledged, week by week, in “ Ally Sloper's Half-Holiday,” giving 
names and sum contributed; and when the list closes, the total amount sent in will be dis- 
tributed among the Destitute Poor by Commissioners yet to be appointed; not one farthing 
of the money subscribed to go in expenses, which will be borne entirely by Mr. Gilbert Dalziel. 


From those who are not in a position to contribute more, a penny stamp will be welcome and 
duly acknowledged, the same as tf tt were £100. Subscriptions should be sent, addressed to :— 
GILBERT DALZIEL, 
“Ally Sloper's Poor Relief Fund,” 
99 Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, 


London, E.C. 
NAME OF CONTRIBUTOR. | ADDRESS. | AMOUNT GIVEN. 
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